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Men in the Service of God 


A trilogy of short addresses to ministers in the three stages of life 





By RUDOLPH F. H. NORDEN 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


n the Epistle to the Hebrews Jesus Christ is declared to be “the 
same yesterday, today, and forever.” Unlike our Master and 
Chief Shepherd, we, His underlings, are subject to time as we 

progress toward the world to come. The usual division of time 
into past, present, and future unites us all in common experience. 
There is a longer or shorter past for all age groups here repre- 
sented, the same present to challenge us all, and a bright future 
for each one, whether he face dawn, noon, or dusk in life’s little day. 

When we say time affects us all, we have in mind another divi- 

sion of human time, namely, youth, middle age, and old age. In 
His vineyard, the church, God employs men of all three age 
brackets. There is a place, a “service station,” if you please, for 
you and me in the kingdom of Christ regardless of relative youth 
or seniority. We who meet for this conference represent a cross- 
sectional group, including men in youth, in life’s prime, and in ripe 
maturity. Though, with respect to age, as in the instance of St. Paul 
and Timothy, some of us could be fathers and sons to one another, 
we are in spirit brothers all. Therefore we have a message for all 
as we give the honor of Holy Scripture to God’s ministers in the 
three age categories. 
I 


THE YOUNG PASTOR — THE CHURCH NEEDS HIs ZEAL 


Text: “Let no man despise thy youth” (1 Tim. 4:12). 


We lead off with an evaluation of the young minister, taking as 
our guide the words of St. Paul to youthful Timothy. No doubt we 
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have often cited this verse in counseling young people, reminding 
them that the congregation and they themselves should not regard 
their youthfulness as a handicap or excuse when it comes to serving 
God here and now. Let us apply this truth also to young pastors, 
for it was to one of them —to Timothy — that it was originally 
addressed. Young Timothy met the qualifications of an effective 
minister because he was “an example to the believers, in word, in 
conversation, in charity, in spirit, in faith, in purity.” We can be 
sure that he took St. Paul’s advice to “give attendance to reading, 
to exhortation, to doctrine.” The young minister who today is faith- 
ful in these things is worthy of double honor. 

Moreover, youth has definite assets to be underscored as the 
strong points of our young men in the ministry. There is a certain 
“romanticism” or idealism which somehow becomes dimmed in 
later years. The young man recently graduated from a theological 
seminary has high ideals and means to express them in practice in 
his ministry. Instead of lowering standards to meet conditions as 
found in frail and sinful people, he means to raise parish levels to 
meet these ideals. Let us esteem this idealism as a gift of the Spirit. 
It is easy to throw a wet blanket on a young minister’s enthusiasm 
by saying: “He'll get over it. He'll get his horns knocked off in 
time. He’ll see how impossible it is to apply his theoretical sem- 
inary training to practice.” 

I would remind you that we should all preserve our high ideals 
and principles and translate them into action; of course, not in the 
spirit of legalism but of love. One of our seminary professors said 
that young pastors were the most conscientious in applying Scrip- 
tural principles to their work, because what they had learned about 
various matters was still fresh in their minds and consciences. 
Another said: Some pastors gradually deteriorate, never again at- 
taining the intellectual and spiritual heights reached when they 
left the seminary. Then it was visions, dreams, courage, and fear- 
lessness in wrestling with evil. They went forth as Christ’s crusaders 
who hated compromise and pledged total commitment to God's 
Word. But the work in the field was not easy. Inertia and local 
traditions barred the path of progress. People were slow in respond- 
ing. Sin was ever present in the members of the congregation. 
Satan built his chapel next door to the church. Conditions like 
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these can wear down a man’s ideals. We are tempted to take our 
head out of the clouds and plant our feet in the clay. Yes, we 
become battle-worn. 

To prevent the breakdown of morale, we need to pray that God 
would renew our youth like the eagle’s. We need to associate with 
young people and young pastors to learn again their zest for the 
Lord’s cause. I myself have often prayed that God might let me 
recapture the high hopes that were mine when I was ordained. 

A further asset of the young minister is his physical stamina. 
Strength and power of endurance are at their peak in this time of 
life. Every pastor knows the great amount of energy needed to 
discharge his manifold duties. Happy is the young man blest with 
sound health. 

There are other gifts God gives especially to the young Timo- 
thys. Instead of overcaution and hindsight, youth has optimism 
and assurance of success under God. When young pastors are 
guided by the spirit of consecration, these qualities will enable 
them to do the works of God. That freshness of approach, under- 
girded by confidence, is already the first installment on the success 
of an undertaking. 

We like to recall, too, the excellent work done by young pastors. 
Usually clerical fledglings, when pushed out of the nest, land on 
rough surroundings. They are usually sent to the church’s frontier 
and firing line. These are not only the foreign mission fields but 
also the many communities in the homeland. Small salaries, in- 
adequate facilities, inconvenient parsonages, long distances to travel, 
multitudinous duties that make them pastors, teachers, organists, 
choir leaders, and janitcrs all rolled up into one, are among diffi- 
culties they take in their stride. These men work not at an office 
desk with typewriter and telephone, but out in the field and close 
to the grass roots. They deal directly with the people who have the 
souls, and they love it. You hear many a minister say that his first 
charge, with all its hardships and humble beginnings, is his first 
love. They are prompted to say, “The love of Christ constraineth 
us.” Let us give recognition to these young men whom God uses 
in His service. 

In other vocations young men have made their mark. Alexander 
Hamilton was 32 years old when he became Secretary of the 
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Treasury. Long before his 20th year Edison was a recognized 
scientist and inventor, more by perspiration than inspiration. Bach 
became court organist at Weimar when 22. The first to separate 
uranium-235 was a 27-year-old physicist, Dr. Alfred Nier. Like- 
wise young men have been champions for Christ in tender age. 
Athanasius was but a 26-year-old deacon when he was contending 
for orthodoxy at the Council of Nicaea. Luther was 34 when he 
began the Reformation. Walther was 30 when with sound, Scrip- 
tural theses he brought order out of chaos in Perry County, Mo. 
Who could mention all the important services rendered by young 
pastors, young missionaries, and young instructors? As brethren we 
honor one another and despise no one because of his youth. 


II 
THE MIDDLE-AGED PASTOR — THE CHURCH NEEDS 
His STABILITY 


Text: “Forty years old was I when Moses, the servant of the 
Lord, sent me from Kadesh-barnea to espy out the land” ( Joshua 
14:7). 

It has been said life begins at 40. We might say that middle 
age begins at about that time. All things being equal, it is during 
this period of life that a man reaches his prime. The “storm and 
stress” time of youth is over. In middle age people have the feeling 
of being established in their home, community, and profession. 
Considerable experience has been acquired. Much has been learned 
from the books of life. All this gives a better perspective of tasks 
before us. It makes for mature judgment, so that men of 40 or 
over are valuable to the institutions of which they are a part. 
Memory reaches back to many accomplished deeds. At the same 
time there is plenty to look forward to: many more years of service 
if God wills it. 

People of middle age represent the median generation. There is, 
on the one hand, the generation of children and adolescents and, 
on the other, the generation of old people. Between them are the 
middle-of-the road people, individuals in middle life. This is the 
generation of parents on whom so much depends. These are the 
backbone of the nation and the church. 

We have spoken of the assets of young pastors. Let us now offer 
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a few thoughts on middle-aged ministers. Our type is Joshua, that 
great man of God and ruler who in his memoirs recalls one of his 
important missions. When the Children of Israel were journeying 
to the Promised Land, Moses sent 12 men to spy out the land. 
These were not striplings but tribal chieftains. Among them were 
Joshua and Caleb, best known because they brought back the 
minority report. In our text Joshua recalls that he was 40 when 
the hazardous task of exploring Canaan fell to him. 

Men today are sent by God into enemy country to probe it, for 
it is His will that the Christian Church should possess it. Spiritual 
reconnaissance is an important phase of the church’s campaign. 
It is the first stage of evangelism. Wisdom dictates that these fields 
be surveyed before the Lord’s army of missionaries moves in. What 
we want to know is: Where are the opportunities and open doors? 
What fields are white unto the harvest? How strong are Satan’s 
fortresses? How well entrenched is native religion? Is the country 
rich in promise? This is what we must know. 

Considerable importance attaches to reports brought back by the 
church’s spiritual intelligence men. About 1806 Zebulon Pike 
made an expedition through the Middle West, reporting that the 
area was a desert, good for nothing. But potentially it was the 
world’s breadbasket. It will not do to have spiritual explorers 
deliver themselves of such mistaken judgments. Too much is at 
stake: the salvation of people. 

The minority report of Joshua had God’s approval. According 
to his observation, the land was exceeding good, a land “wherein 


? 


floweth milk and honey.” Joshua also took note of what the people 
feared most: the walled cities and the men alongside of whom the 
en fancied themselves as grasshoppers. Joshua does not underesti- 
mate their strength. But what is more important, he remembers 
the promise of God: “The Lord is with us; fear them not.” When 
a man lets faith speak, he attains to sound judgment and a fine 
balance. Then he will not fall between the stools of youth’s fre- 
quent impetuosity and old age’s defeatism. Fear, emotion, hide- 
bound traditionalism, or precipitous rushing in where angels fear 
to tread, do not mark the actions of the man of faith. Such a man, 
stable but forward-looking, was Joshua when at 40 he was en- 
trusted with an important mission. 
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God grants us many Joshuas in a generation of like-aged men. 
The welfare of the church, humanly speaking, is in the hands of 
men 40 and over, for these are the men charged with the admini- 
stration. These are the men who are mission directors and Christian 
education counselors in synodical Districts and in Synod. These are 
the men who are experienced parish pastors, matured and seasoned 
missionaries to be sent into promising mission fields. 

Men of this type have many things in their favor. For one 
thing, they were not born yesterday and will therefore not quietly 
fold their tents and steal away at the first discouraging encounter. 
Having learned that Satan’s tricks are everywhere the same, and 
that he can be overcome with God’s Word, their morale remains 
unshaken. It takes more than one swallow to make a summer. 
It takes more than one gust of wind to fell a forest. One attack 
does not put a seasoned missionary to flight. Should there come an 
unbeliever who defies God, maligns the church, criticizes the Bible, 
the established minister knows all too well that such sniping does 
not spell the end of Christianity. It has been done before to no 
avail. 

Experienced pastors, 40 or over, make good parish pastors. As 
wise householders they reach into a full treasure to bring forth good 
counsel to distressed people. They are capable pastors to the 
church’s young people. Certainly they have not lost insight into 
the problems of youth, and they are young enough to know from 
their own experience that these problems are real. At their station 
in life they have reached stability. What a shaken young person 
often needs is assurance from one who is firm. The pastor, 40 or 
over, has reached the age when he measures up well with men 
who hold responsible positions in the community, with business- 
men, educators, and leaders in government. It is this group that 
exerts a great influence in the nation. It is to spiritual men of like 
age that the Lord looks for molding the religious character of 
people. 

Men who have stood so often under the cross of Jesus and have 
seen the power of the saving Gospel in the hearts of men are well 
qualified to be Christ’s ambassadors. May God continue to send 
men in their prime to all church fields of prime importance. 
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Ill 
THE AGED PASTOR — THE CHURCH NEEDs HIS WISDOM 


Text; “Moses was fourscore years old and Aaron fourscore and 
three years old when they spake unto Pharoah” (Ex. 7:7). 

There are many young people in Europe and Asia who because 
of the trouble they have seen are old beyond their years. So much 
sorrow has been packed into their short lives that despite their 
actual youthfulness they are old in spirit. Their faces show it. In 
normal society, too, you occasionally find a person who looks and 
acts much older than he really is. The other way around, it is 
equally true that some individuals hide their age. Their 70 or 80 
years rest lightly on their shoulders. 

When is a man old? Age is a very relative matter and cannot 
be determined by the calendar alone. The milkman said to me 
recently: “My brother was refused employment at a paint factory 
because he is too old. He is 36.” There are, no doubt, occupations 
requiring such physical endurance and quick reactions that only 
men below 35 need apply. Happily, the holy ministry is not one 
of them. Surely no one is barred from this office because of the 
age factor alone. At the time we didn’t hear anyone say that 
Toscanini, the great orchestra conductor, should resign from waving 
his magic wand because he was too old. Rather, the richness of 
experience contributed heavily to his ability as a musician. If in 
such professions age is an asset, should it be less true in the holy 
ministry? 

Consider the case of Moses and his brother Aaron. One was 80 
and the other 83 when they pleaded with Pharaoh to set His 
people free. What a mammoth task confronted these brothers. 
The release of Israel] from Egyptian tyranny was only the begin- 
ning. There would follow the arduous journey through barren 
lands, with all the problems of leading 600,000 displaced persons 
through the desert. The office of leading the people and of keeping 
the eye fixed on the goal could be filled only by the ablest of men. 
Those whom God selected for this staggering burden were the 
octogenarian Moses and his brother Aaron, three years his senior. 

Moses himself tells us in Psalm 90: “The days of our years are 
threescore years and ten; and if by reason of strength they be four- 
score years, yet is their strength labor and sorrow.” It was a great 
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measure of God’s grace that enabled Moses to serve actively until 
his 120th year, and even then “His eye was not dim, nor his natural 
force abated.” 

It is by the same favor of God that many servants of God can 
continue their work into extreme old age. The usual retirement 
age of 65 means nothing to them. And why should it? If God 
sustains them in their strength, they need pay no attention to the 
law of averages. It is the mental attitude, and not so much physical 
feebleness, that makes a man senile. Perhaps the people surround- 
ing him, well-meaning children, for example, contribute to that 
attitude by insisting that their parents take it easy. The result is 
retirement from life. 

There seems to be a general notion that when a certain number 
of calendar years is reached, one must automatically lay down the 
tools and enter on a career of inactivity. It is better to measure 
age in other terms than birthdays. The man who feels young is 
young and should stay active. A doctor recently wrote: “A pile of 
wood and a good sharp bucksaw may be the best medicine for the 
man approaching fourscore and ten.” 

Physiologists feel that health and vigor can easily carry on to the 
age of 80 or more. For instance, Verdi composed Falstaff at 80, 
Edison took out his 1,033d patent at 81, Oliver Wendell Holmes 
was a leader on the Supreme Court bench at 90. Past 80 was 
Michelangelo when he braved the Roman winter that he might 
study afresh the lines of the Colosseum. He stayed young by main- 
taining professional interests and a wholesome mental attitude. 

Under proper conditions age supplies treasures to be shared with 
the younger generation. The psalmist declares: “Those that be 
planted in the house of the Lord shall flourish in the courts of our 
God. They shall still bring forth fruit in old age.” Wisdom is one 
of these fruits. It was a cutting remark made by a New Dealer 
who contemptuously referred to the “nine old men of the Supreme 
Court.” The nations always turn to their older men for wisdom in 
times of crisis. The word senate is derived from the Latin senex, 
an old man. The council of the elders decides upon the important 
affairs of state and church. An elder in the church need not be an 
old man, but the term indicates that originally age, with its dignity 
and gravity, was considered an added qualification. Paul writes to 
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Timothy: “Let the elders that rule well be counted worthy of 
double honor, especially they who labor in the Word and doctrine.” 
This is a true proverb: “The glory of young men is their strength, 
and the beauty of old men is the gray head.” 


CONCLUSION 


Our three meditations called to mind that passing time lays its 
hand on us, but that we can all be “men in the service of God.” 
Our temporality reminds us, too, of the changelessness of Jesus 
Christ, whom we serve. He, our Lord and Savior, never changes in 
His love to us and abides with us alway, even unto the end of the 
world. Let us count it a privilege that we, young and old, are able 
to serve Him and to make the Gospel of His love known to men. 
God help us all to minister faithfully with the ability that He 
giveth. 


Chicago, Ill. 














The Theology 
of Norman Vincent Peale 


By WILLIAM LEHMANN, JR. 


ORMAN VINCENT PEALE is the teacher of a method which 
he calls the “Art of Living.” This method has had great 
popular appeal, not only among the laity but also among 

the clergy. The purpose of this study is not to evaluate the method 
as such, but rather to consider the question which must be asked 
and answered before intelligent evaluation can take place: “What 
is Peale’s theology?” 

Perhaps the simplest, and at the same time, the clearest manner 
of examining Peale’s theology is to select seven topics which are 
basic in Christian theology: the soul, God, eternity, sin, faith, 
Christ, and the Word of God. The order of these topics might be 
changed. Also the number of topics could be enlarged; but those 
selected provide an insight into Peale’s theology sufficient to indi- 
cate that his methods are inadequate for the use of the Christian 
Church." 

SOUL 


Peale gives three separate descriptions of the soul, which are 
analogous to the descriptions given by three different philosophers: 
Aristotle, Philo, and Locke. (1) The soul is an existent being with 
potentialities which are realized to a degree in experience. This is 
Aristotelian. Peale says, “Nature endows us with only a nucleus, 
only the potentials. The soul becomes apparent only as it develops. 
We are continually building up or breaking down the self with 
which we are born.” * (2) The soul is that which as an existent 


1 The reader will note that only a limited number of Peale’s writings are 
cited. Most of the materials published by Peale are not directly related to the 
subject treated here or are repetitious of the citations indicated. This article 
was originally the major part of a paper presented to a pastoral conference. 
This may explain the relative paucity of direct references to Peale’s writings. 
However, the writer has tried to present Peale’s positions fairly as they appear 
in the books referred to. 

2 Blanton and Peale, Faith Is the Answer (New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1940), p. 98. Cited after this as FIA. 
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is innately good. This is Philonian. “One element in the adventure 
of self-discovery is to become aware of our innate goodness” (FIA, 
p-54). (3) The soul is like a blank tablet (tabula rasa) at birth. 
Experience marks it. On the basis of the marks the soul responds 
to future experiences which in turn leave their marks. This is 
Lockean. Instead of experiences Peale talks of thoughts or ideas. 
Ideas are dynamic. They have attendant potencies. The unconscious 
portion of the mind stores these ideas with their potencies. If bad 
thoughts are entertained by the active intellect, evil potencies are 
activated. If good thoughts are entertained, good potencies are 
activated. (Ibid. pp. 57 f.) 

How are these three descriptions to be reconciled with one an- 
other? Certainly we have cause to be suspicious that they cannot 
be related, since the three philosophers to whom Peale must give 
credit for originating the description have, each in his time, used 
his particular description to form an autonomous psychology which 
is not reconcilable with the other two. Several basic questions arise. 
For instance, if the soul is to be described as pure potency, on what 
basis is the soul good? Is it the potentiality which is good? If this 
is the case, is the actualizing of the potential evil? Why is the 
potentiality good? If it is not the potential nature which is good, 
what is there about the soul which justifies the assertion that it is 
good? 

If the soul has certain potencies, how can we speak of it as 
blank? If we speak of it as blank, how can we speak of it as good? 
These are questions for which Peale offers no answer. At best we 
can only assume that when he speaks of the soul as potency, he 
is referring to certain hereditary powers and capabilities of the 
soul. When he speaks of innate goodness, he refers to the character 
of the soul. When he speaks of it as empty, he refers to its mental 
development. We shall have occasion to point out later certain 
serious problems which face Peale in other areas of his theology 
because of this doctrine. At this point it is obvious that Peale 
rejects the Christian doctrine of original sin. 


Gop 


Peale often speaks of God as a person. He speaks of praying to 
God, of seeking God's forgiveness, of the fatherhood of God. But 
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when he is pressed to identify God, he does it in terms of natural, 
vital, or creative forces, which fact indicates that the notion of 
a personal God is foreign to his basic thinking. Describing what 
he felt happened to a parishioner who was “converted” during 
a church service, Peale says: “What had happened to him was 
simply that he had made contact with a force so great that it per- 
meated the controlling areas of the mind and made him over. This 
power, namely, God, created him in the first place, and that power 
is always present to keep recreating us if the contact is not broken, 
but is firmly maintained.” * 

Does Peale’s theology require a personal God? No. Using the 
principle of Occam, one can eliminate the concept of a personal 
God from Peale’s theology by attributing the qualities of his god 
to nature, as, for instance, Bergson does. 

A theology requires a personal God if there is a necessary func- 
tion for such a divinity to perform as an autonomous personality. 
Either there is a dialectical God-man function, as in Luther and the 
Lutheran tradition; or a co-operative function, as in Thomistic 
theology; or a deterministic function where God alone is free, as 
in Indian theology. But Peale’s theology is none of these. God is 
for him like a running brook from which one can choose either to 
drink or not to drink. Whether one drinks or not, the brook con- 
tinues to run. The brook neither causes nor compels him to drink. 
It is simply there with its thirst-quenching powers. 


ETERNITY 


In one of his books Peale expresses a thought which, apparently, 
he found in Plato or the Neoplatonic tradition: the basic problem 
of man is that he is living in a world for which he is not fitted. 
He is a citizen of eternity. The world is finite. Therefore he ex- 
periences “cosmic restlessness” (FIA, p. 144.) What it means to 
be a citizen of eternity Peale does not explain. But at any rate 
he introduces several problems by this Platonizing position. 

1. Man, apparently, is the only part of creation which is not 
fitted for temporal experience. He has been created by God. There- 
fore it must be God’s fault. Because of His unfortunate creation 





3 Peale, A Guide to Confident Living (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1948), 
p. 16. Abbr. GCL. 
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man sins. He can blame God, for God made him as he is. But God 
is good. Therefore God cannot be responsible for his sin. 

2. If God is good and if He created man, God did not make 
a mistake in that creation. Therefore man cannot be created for 
a world in which he does not fit. He is mistaken if he thinks he 
is a misfit. 

3. If God is good and if He created man, and man is living in 
a world for which he is not fitted, then there must be some purpose 
for his being unfit for temporal life. Then God must be a personal 
being, wisely determining the nature of His creation. If, then, as 
a result man suffers, it is good for man to suffer, and his suffering 
is according to God's purpose. Therefore any attempt to eliminate 
suffering is evil, because it frustrates God’s purpose. Therefore 
Pealism is evil because Peale seeks to eliminate suffering. These 
are some of the contradictions into which Peale is forced. 

Let us compare Peale’s concept of the soul with his concept of 
temporality and eternity. Could such a soul as Peale pictures exist 
in experience as he has described it? If the soul is a nucleus with 
certain potentialities, certainly the potentialities are not going to be 
realized; or if at all, then only in a perverted and warped fashion. 
If the soul is a blank-tablet sort of thing, it would be contradictory 
to assert that it is fitted for eternal, not temporal, existence. For 
the concept of a blank tablet has traditionally been introduced — 
and Peale also introduces it for this purpose—to support the 
assertion that the soul is the product of experiences. Whether 
these are temporal or eternal is unimportant so far as the emergence 
of personality is concerned. 

Peale says that in the world of nature a rhythm is discernible. 
He suggests that man’s problem is to get in step with that rhythm. 
He also says that the existence of the souls of the dead differs from 
that of the living in that the dead are on another “frequency.” 
He suggests that sometimes there are “flashovers” from the one 
existence to the other (GCL, p.226). Once again there are prob- 
lems and contradictions. If men are citizens of eternity, would 
they not vibrate on an eternal wave length rather than a temporal 
wave length? And if they have an eternal nucleus with eternal 
potentialities, would they not, even if defectively, vibrate on the 
eternal frequency whenever they vibrated? They would never be 
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aware of temporality. To use Peale’s electronic example, if a radio 
is tuned to one signal, it does not pick up another signal. There 
are no flashovers. 

To evade this problem and yet to support his frequency theory, 
Peale would have to appeal to God as a sort of matrix, creating 
experience, and would have to find somewhere, perhaps in the con- 
cept of the good, some sort of transference principle. 

Peale seems to insist upon the eternal nature of the soul for 
two reasons: (1) he believes that all men are going to heaven after 
death,* and (2) he wants to insist that all men are basically good. 
Eternity and goodness appear to be equated at times. Peale says 
nothing of the resurrection of the body. 


SIN 

“Sin is an infection of the mind which must be healed” (FIA, 
p- 105). This is Peale’s definition. What kind of infection is it? 
It is a guilt feeling. Here psychiatric theory enters. Because of 
guilt feelings people do not act up to their full potential or 
create new ideas for their business (ibid., pp. 85, 131 passim). 
Therefore they are unsuccessful. In typical American fashion Peale 
equates successful living with amassing a fortune or becoming 
famous. It is understandable why he does this. His problems 
have to do with temporal life. And the value criteria appropriate 
to the problems are those which deal with living life to the fullest. 
Sin, then, is any condition induced in the individual which prevents 
him from getting the maximum enjoyment out of life. 

Why there is a problem of good and evil in temporal existence, 
but not in eternal existence, Peale does not explain. 

How is knowledge of the good attained? There are five sources, 
Peale says. (1) “In any society and under any conditions . . . some 
moral precepts are basic, growing not out of the ephemeral require- 
ments of society but out of the immemorial experiences of man- 
kind.” This is Luther’s /ex maturae. (2) Man has a sense of moral 
discrimination. This is conscience. (3) Whatever is successful is 
right. (4) Wisdom. The right is the rational. This has traditionally 
been called Jex maturalis. (5) The teachings of Jesus. These are the 


4 FIA, p. 143. Blanton and Peale, The Art of Real Happiness (New York: 
Prentice-Hall Inc., 1950), pp. 207, 220 ff. 
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most explicit source. Jesus knew what He was discussing. He, more 
than any other man, had a grasp of good and evil. This source is 
not to be confused with what Christian theologians have identified 
as lex divina. (Ibid., pp. 102—109) 

How is sin removed? The answer is: by faith. 


FAITH 


To be healed of the sickness of sin, man must be converted. 
Conversion is the surrender of the self to God, a wholehearted 
readiness to follow the will of God. Faith is trust, trust that God 
forgives. “You are bigger than your sin,” Peale says, “no matter 
how big it may be or seem. God has forgiven you if you have 
sincerely besought him to do so. He sees you and your possibilities 
rather than the sin” (ibid., p. 120). Have faith! 

Peale appears to equate the condition of sin with an inferiority 
complex. At times faith appears to be simply self-confidence. 
“The chief thing about us is not the wrong we have done, but the 
greatness in us which responds to the greatness in nature” (ibid., 
p. 119). What is meant by this greatness in nature Peale does 
not explain. 

How is faith obtained? By thinking beautiful thoughts. Clear out 
the unhappy thoughts, Peale says, and substitute happy thoughts. 
(Peale does not explain the relation of the pleasant and the un- 
pleasant to the good and the evil.) “Religion teaches us to allow 
only good and beautiful thoughts to enter the unconscious because 
of the obvious fact, often demonstrated, that the unconscious can 
only send back what was first sent down” (ibid., p.57). What is 
the best source of beautiful thoughts? The Bible. Peale’s therapy 
is to read the Bible, memorize the beautiful thoughts, and repeat 
them in time of need. Has Peale never read the Minor Prophets? 

Peale approves of churchgoing. The atmosphere is superb for 
thinking beautiful thoughts. Soft music played with a big tremolo 
on an electric organ, choirs, stained-glass windows, the reverent 
hush, the soft whispering of the officiant over the public address 
system, all combine to bring peace to the heart. It is not necessary 
to listen to the sermon.® (Faith is emotive without cognitive 


5 The Art of Living (Garden City, N. Y.: Garden City Publ. Co., 1937), 
p. 4. Abbr. AL. 
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admixture.) The atmosphere is the important thing. And there 
is a bonus for attending church services. Some of the most out- 
standing business ideas have come to people while they were at 
a church service. An hour in church isn’t wasted. It might mean 
money in the pocket. 

We contact God best through silence, through meditation (AL, 
p-7). No word of God is necessary, only reverence. There are 
few cognitive aspects to Peale’s concept of faith. It is dealt with 
purely as a kind of feeling. Feeling bad is an indication of lack of 
faith. Feeling good, feeling relieved, is an indication of faith. This 
conception of faith, the heart of theology, renders ridiculous the 
pompous statement Peale often makes: “I believe in always being 
truly and completely scientific and rational in religious faith and 
practice” (AL, p.11). If there is any power of the soul which is 
neither scientific nor rational, it is the emotions. 


CHRIST 

By now it must be obvious that Christ plays a very infertor role 
in Peale’s theology. Christ is the great Teacher and the great 
Exemplar of the art of living. He had great faith in God, and His 
mind was completely open to divine energies (FIA, pp. 126f.). 
He practiced the art of living, and His disciples copied it in the 
books of the New Testament. It is the goal of all Christians, Peale 
says, to be in Christ. This means: to live according to the highest 
idealism as taught by Christ. “A healthy mind is Christ's contri- 
bution to men. Faith in him eliminates that sense of guilt which 
interferes with a healthy mind.” (Ibid., pp. 100 f.) 

Peale denies the deity of Christ. The concept of the vicarious 
atonement is meaningless and unnecessary. It is easy, therefore, for 
him to maintain that all religious men worship the same God and 
to insist that only sincerity, confidence, and trust are necessary for 
true religion. He makes no mention of the Holy Spirit. 


WorD oF GoD 
“Why does the Bible retain its hold on humanity after hundreds 
of years? The answer, of course, is that the Bible contains, more 
than any book ever written, the most astute insight into, and knowl- 
edge of, human beings” (ibid., p- 53). Its ideas have curative power 
to heal the mind of sin. 
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Peale has a very interesting theory of how the Word of God 
heals. Sin infects certain areas of the mind. When the Word of 
God is read, the words make an impression on the retina of the eye. 
This impression sets up certain nerve impulses which carry a mental 
image to the brain. In the brain the mental images are converted 
to ideas, potent with creative, healing energy. These ideas circulate 
in the mind until they encounter infection centers. They surround 
these centers and wipe them out. The Bible, thus, works like 
penicillin. 

This is the theology of a man who proposes to demonstrate 
scientifically a method which will achieve for anyone his most 
cherished desires, whatever they may be (GCL, p. viii). His books, 
he says, “contain a simple, workable technique of living which will 
lead to success and happiness” (ibid., Introd.). It might be more 
accurate to say that they are a curious assemblage of Coue-ism, 
autohypnosis, superficial medical theory, naive psychiatry, literal 
biblicism (the torn-out-of-context variety), American materialism, 
Horatio Algerism, conventional middle-class morality, and Masonic 
natural theology. Peale’s books exhibit an amazingly shallow un- 
derstanding of the subjects treated. By no stretch of the imagina- 
tion can his theology be called Christian. 


Wilmette, Ill. 











Justification by Faith in 
Modern Theology 


By HENRY P. HAMANN, JR. 


(Continued ) 


RIGHTEOUSNESS AND RELATED TERMS IN ST. PAUL 


N accordance with the writer’s convictions concerning the source 
of St. Paul’s teachings mentioned in the previous article we 
begin the investigation of the present topic with the questions: 

What might Paul be expected to mean by words like “righteous” 
(dixatos), “righteousness” (dtxatoovvn), “justify” (Stxatodv) on 
the basis of his knowledge of the Old Testament? What effect 
would the use of these terms and related ones in Aramaic by the 
rabbis be expected to have on his own usage? 


Righteousness in the LXX 


Without any shadow of doubt the most important single source 
influencing Paul’s presentation of the Gospel was the Old Testa- 
ment. The very great number of references of various kinds (full 
quotations and part quotations from and mere allusions to Old 
Testament material ) is decisive proof of this statement. The Nestle 
text of Paul’s letters prints in black type no fewer than 165 of such 
Old Testament references. Of these over half refer to the books 
of the Psalms and Isaiah, with some 50 to the Law (20 to the last 
book of Moses), and 30 to the rest of the Old Testament writings. 
Schweitzer, quoting Kautzsch, says that 80 per cent of full quo- 
tations are either quoted directly in the language of the LXX or 
with slight variations from it.’ The tremendous importance of the 
Old Testament, and particularly of the LXX form of the Psalms 
and Isaiah, for the formation of Pauline teaching is the important 
fact for us that emerges from these figures. 


Turning now to the Psalms and Isaiah in their LXX dress, we 
shall find that there are certain facts about the word group display- 


1 A. Schweitzer, Paul and His Interpreters, trans. W. Montgomery (London: 
A. and C. Black, 1912), p. 88. 
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ing the stem dtx- that Paul must have known. One of these 
facts is the group of words with which righteousness especially is 
paralleled. 

dixatoobvy is paralleled in various places by one or more of the 
following: judgment (~giots, xoita), mercy, the RSV “stead- 
fast love” (€Aeos), truth (GAnVea), salvation (TO owtoLov, owty- 
gia), peace (eigryvn), wisdom (cogia, éxtotyyn), the fullness of 
goodness (xAijdos Yonototyt0s ), blessing (evAoyia), piety (EevoE- 
Beta), the name of the Lord (Ovoua xugiov), the glory of God 
(8dEa tov Beov). 

Some of the more striking parallels in the Psalms are the fol- 
lowing:” 36:5,6: “Thy mercy, O Lord, is in the heavens; and 
Thy faithfulness reacheth unto the clouds. Thy righteousness is 
like the great mountains; Thy judgments are a great deep.” 
Ps.51:14: “Deliver me from bloodguiltiness, O God, Thou God 
of my salvation; and my tongue shall sing aloud of Thy right- 
eousness.” In Ps.85, after a reference to the forgiveness of the 
people’s sins, the prayer is for continued divine blessing and grace. 
We find in it a protracted, continuous parallelism between the 
following: cos, TO owtigtov, cignvy, d6Ea, GAnVeta, dixaroovvy, 
ELONV)). 

Similar striking parallels are found in Isaiah. In 33:5 f. we 
have closely combined in thought Gyvos 6 Be6c, xoiots, Sixatoovvy, 
cwtnoia; while oogia, émtotHUn, and evoéPea are called “treasures 
of righteousness” (Syoaveoi diaootvys). Is.45:21-25 is almost 
a summary of the idea of righteousness in the Old Testament. 
“And there is no God else beside Me; a just God [Sixatos} and 
a Savior [owt)o}; there is none beside Me. Look unto Me, and 
be ye saved [owbioeobe}, all the ends of the earth; for I am God, 
and there is none else. I have sworn by Myself, the word is gone 
out of My mouth in righteousness [Stxatoovvn}, and shall not 
return, that unto Me every knee shall bow, every tongue shall 
swear. Surely, shall one say, in the Lord have I righteousness and 
strength [dixatoovvn zai 55a}: even to Him shall men come; 


2 The Bible is most often quoted in the words of the KJV, and these quo- 
tations appear within quotation marks, without further note. Other translations 
will be specially referred to as they are quoted. Translations without quotation 
marks are my own. 
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and all that are incensed against Him shall be ashamed. In the 
Lord shall all the seed of Israel be justified and shall glory 
[SixawwIyjoovtar xai evdoSacdyjoovtat}.” In 51:4-8 we have a 
triple conjunction of dixatoobvy and 10 swtyeiov. Almost the whole 
of chapter 59 is interpenetrated by these interesting parallels. 


In vv. 8-14 we have eiorvyn . . . xQlots; xQloig . . . dixatoovvn; 
z0lois ... owtyoia; zxolots ... Sixatoovvyn ... GAydera. In wv. 16f. 
we find T@ Boayiove . . . th EAennoo’vy (TRI); Sixatoovvyn . . . 


TO GWTHOLOV. 

In many of these passages and others which might be mentioned 
the words paralleling dixcioovvyn, and dizatoovvy itself, are con- 
trasted with ideas of vengeance, wrath, fury, as, for example, in 
59:16 ff. The specific point to be made, however, is simply the 
frequent paralleling of dixa\oovvn with words expressing blessing 
and salvation and good, and with words indicative of God’s essence 
and being, like 6voua and Boeaziwv. 

A second fact about the use of words connected with the idea 
of righteousness that Paul must have noticed from his study of 
the Psalms and Isaiah is the more than occasional translation of 
the Hebrew "P1¥ by ékenpoovvn, as in Is.59:16, quoted above. 
We find this translation in the following passages: Deut. 6:25; 
24:13; Ps. 24:5; 33:5; 103:6; Is. 1:27; 59:16; 61:1. 

These two facts could not have escaped St. Paul. It is not too 
much to assume further that he would have known that they 
corresponded with certain truths concerning the meaning of the 
Hebrew root P™ and the words derived from it. The point in- 
volved here, I think, can be best illustrated by using material sup- 
plied by C. H. Dodd and Norman H. Snaith.* 

Dodd in his work is concerned to point out the differences in 
meaning between certain Hebrew words and the Greek terms used 
to translate them and to show the subtle changes religion under- 
goes in the process of such translation. With respect to the noun 
PT¥ and its twin "?1¥ he makes inter alia the following points: 

1. The Hebrew noun tends away from the more abstract and 
intellectual Greek conception of justice in the direction of some- 


3 C. H. Dodd, The Bible and the Greeks (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 
1935). Norman H. Snaith, The Distinctive Ideas of the Old Testament (Lon- 
don: The Epworth Press, 1944). 
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thing warmer and more humane. “It includes a largehearted con- 
struction of the claims of humanity; it is, as has been said, the 
humanitarian virtue par excellence” (quoting Skinner). In later 
Hebrew it comes to mean “any exercise of benevolence which goes 
beyond a man’s legal obligations.” 
justice becomes so great as to pull it away from the word dtxatoovvy 


altogether. 
c 


The pull away from abstract 


2. The verb P1¥ means primarily to “be in the right” rather 
than “to be righteous,” and the Aiphil of it means not “to make 
righteous” but “to declare righteous,” or better still “to put a person 
in the right.” The adjective P’'¥ means “in the right” rather than 
“tighteous.” The meaning “righteous” came about because only 
the truly righteous person can be absolutely in the right. 


3. PT¥ and ™RT¥ have to do service for two different ideas: 
the moral quality of the P’T¥, and the action corresponding to the 
hiphil of P1¥. For the first, duxatoovvy is a satisfactory translation; 
it is quite out of place for the latter, and in some places the 
LXX translators were aware of the fact and hence fell back on 
éhequoovvn. The divine "2 1¥ is also (like the human) rendered 
by éAenuoovvn or gkcos because of the gracious act of God in 
deliverance or vindication of His people. “The two aspects of 
P’1¥ are polarized into dixatootvyn and éAenpootvy. In place of the 
comprehensive virtue of "P14, we have justice on the one hand, 
mercy on the other. Similarly, in reference to God, instead of 
thinking of a P?¥ which included the element of grace, the Greek 
reader of the Old Testament was obliged to think here of justice, 
there of mercy. The idea is impoverished by the division of its 
two elements.” But Paul could not make that mistake, for he knew 
the Old Testament in both forms. As Dodd goes on to remark: 
“In particular, the Pauline usage of these terms must be under- 
stood in the light of the Septuagintal usage and the underlying 
Hebrew. The apostle wrote Greek, and read the LXX, but he was 
also familiar with the Hebrew original. Thus while his language 
largely follows that of the LXX, the Greek words are for him 
always coloured by their Hebrew association.” * From N. H. Snaith 
I quote his findings concerning the essential meaning of PT¥: 


4 Dodd, pp. 45, 57. 
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‘PT¥, with its kindred words, signifies that standard which God 
maintains in this world. It is the norm by which all must be 
judged. What this norm is, depends entirely upon the Nature of 
God. {The Nature of God Snaith had previously defined as the 
Holiness of God, expressed in Hebrew by the stem vIP 17> “Te is 
incidental that P?¥ stands for justice. It is incidental because P7¥ 
actually stands for the establishment of God’s will in the land, 
and secondarily for justice, because that in part is God's will.” 
Our conclusion for St. Paul’s use of dtxatoovvyn and related words 
of the same stem is also that of Snaith: “Our contention is that the 
meaning of these words is governed in the New Testament almost 
entirely by the meaning of the root P™ in the Old Testament.” ‘ 


Righteousness in Palestinian Judaism 


In assessing the influence of the teaching of contemporary rabbis 
upon St. Paul we must be aware of a fundamental difficulty attend- 
ing the inquiry, which is the absence of contemporary sources and 
of direct witness to what the rabbis of Paul’s time actually taught. 


5 Snaith, p. 77. 


6 Ibid., p. 70. Cf. Karl Barth, Die Kirchliche Dogmatik (Zollikon-Ziirich: 
Evang. Verlag AG., 1953), IV, 1, pp. 591 f.: “Diese Ubereinstimmung mit sich 


selbst ist Gottes Recht. . . . Gott erkennen heisst: Gottes Recht in dieser 
Sache erkennen. Und umgekehrt: Gottes Recht in dieser Sache erkennen heisst: 
Gott erkennen. . . . Gerade der Gott, der in des siindigen Menschen Recht- 


fertigung und als der gnadige Gott auf dem Plan ist und handelt, hat Recht 
und ist im Recht. Er ist—keinem fremden Gesetz unterworfen, selber 
Ursprung, Grund, und Offenbarung jedes wahren Gesetzes—in sich selber 
richtig. Das ist das Riickgrat des Rechtfertigungsgeschehens.” What Snaith 
declares concerning the MPT of God in the Old Testament, so much in 
line with what Barth declares to be the Recht of God, is in essence accepted 
by Hebrew scholars of note generally. I refer to the following: Emil Kautzsch, 
Uber die Derivate des Stammes P™* im Alttestamentlichen Sprachgebrauch 
(Tiibingen: 1881); K. H. J. Fahlgren, Tsedaka, nahestehende und entgegen- 
gesetzte Begriffe im Alten Testament (Uppsala: 1932); Otto Proksch, Theologie 
des Alten Testaments (Gitersloh: C. Bertelsmann Verlag, 1950), pp. 568—577. 
Cf. also Volkmar Hentrich, ‘‘xotvw,’? TWNT (i.e. Theologisches Wérterbuch 
zum Neuen Testament, ed. G. Kittel), III, 928: “Wir erkannten, dass Jahwehs 
Wesen durch die Nebeneinanderstellung der Begriffe ©?¥>, 7107 und RTF 
gekennzeichnet wurde.” If we consider, now, that 797 (feos) and DBYD 
(xgio.s) are constantly recurring parallels for 721%, and if we consider fur- 
ther, that "R7¥ is occasionally paralleled by 5% (Svowa) itself, then it will 
be seen that the statements of Snaith and Barth are every whit justified. 


7 Snaith, op. cit., p. 161; cf. Dodd, op. cit., p. 57. 
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Schweitzer declares that of the rabbinism of Paul’s day we know 
almost nothing, on the ground that the earliest stratum of rabbinic 
writings dates from the third century of the Christian era, with the 
destruction of the Jewish state in 70 A. D. lying between Paul and 
the earliest literature.* This judgment is certainly an exaggeration. 
It is not fanciful to hold that what we find in the old Jewish writ- 
ings stands in close relation with what was taught a century and 
a half earlier. It would be strange if there were no connection 
at all, especially in view of the strong traditionalism of the Jews. 
If, moreover, what we find in the rabbinic writings corresponds 
closely with what we find, say, in the Gospels, in St. Paul, and in 
other Christian writings of the first century, then we are certainly 
justified in using that rabbinic material as a source for the theology 
which St. Paul was taught at the feet of Gamaliel and which was 
accepted by Paul’s Jewish and Judaizing opponents. Still the need 
for cautious use of that material and for continual testing of it is 
certainly there. 

A considerable amount of material illustrating the New Testa- 
ment has been collected from rabbinic sources by Strack and Biller- 
beck in the monumental Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus 
Talmud und Midrasch. What the old rabbis taught about the way 
of salvation is presented in some detail in the two excursuses of 
Volume IV, 1, entitled “Zur Bergpredigt Jesu,” pp. 1—22, and 
“Das Gleichnis von den Arbeitern im Weinberg, Matt. 20:1-16, 
und die altsynagogale Lohnlehre,” pp. 484—500. One thing is 
very plain about this material, that the old rabbis looked at salvation 
as a judicial thing, a forensic procedure. This one fact is sufficiently 
strong to establish the forensic use of the verb “to justify” 
(dtzaodv) in the writings of St.Paul. Once it is granted that the 
common Jewish teaching was that as outlined in the excursuses 
mentioned; that St.Paul received that training in Palestinian 
schools; that much of his activity, in preaching and writing, was 
directed to the proclamation and the defense of his Gospel of 
justification against Jews and Judaizing Christians; that St. Paul 
uses the verb 5ixatovv and the related noun dixaimots without any 
attempt at definition — granted all this, then the conclusion is 
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accepted, acknowledged, taken as a matter of course at the time. 
No wonder that Thackeray can say categorically: “There can be 
no doubt that dtxatotv has the same forensic sense of ‘to declare 
righteous,’ ‘to acquit’ (not ‘to make righteous’), which is borne by 
the Biblical P1¥ and the Talmudic ™>!.”® 

Our excursions into the LXX and the rabbinic writings have 
given us two pointers toward the understanding of St. Paul’s use 
of words exhibiting the stem 5i%-: (1) that his use of dixctoovvy 
will very probably be that of the LXX and the underlying Hebrew; 
(2) that his use of dizatotv will most certainly be the common 
Jewish usage of his day. 


Righteousness and Related Terms in St. Paul 


It will be convenient to begin with what St.Paul has to say 
under the idea of the righteousness of God (dtxatootvn de00). The 
deov, as is generally admitted, is subjective genitive; so: the right- 
eousness which God has, or, better, the righteousness which God 
displays. For God’s righteousness is not thought of by St. Paul as 
a mere attribute, but as an activity, as a way of acting and doing.” 

Once, in Rom. 3:5, dot dixatoctvn describes God as upright, 
righteous in all His ways. However, in its specific Pauline sense 
dizatocvvy Beot describes His will and activity for man’s blessing 
and salvation, a use completely in line with what we found in the 
Psalms and in Isaiah. Thus in Rom.1:16f. the Gospel Paul 
preaches is defined in parallel statements as “the power of God 
unto salvation to everyone that believeth” and as that in which 
“the righteousness of God is revealed from faith to faith.” With 
this passage should be compared Rom. 10:9f., where we have 
precisely the same combination of salvation (cwtmgia) and right- 
eousness (dtxa1oovvn). Somewhat similar is the meaning of dixat- 
oovvn in the quotation 2 Cor.9:9. The completest statement con- 
cerning the righteousness of God as bringing about good and 
blessing for man is found in the passage Rom.3:21-26. Here 
St. Paul tells us that the righteousness of God, witnessed already 


9 H. Thackeray, The Relation of St.Paul to Contemporary Jewish Thought 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1900), p. 87. 

10 Rom. 1:17 daxozadkvatetat; 3:21 meq~avéomtat; 3:25,26 sic &vderkw 
tis Sixzawotvns adtod . . . mod thy EvderEw tis Sixcqtoodvyns avtod; 
10:3 tH Stxqrooiwy tod Beod ody bxetHyHOAV. 
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in the Old Testament, has been revealed once and for all in the 
present age (vuvi). God in His righteousness has set forth Christ 
Jesus to be “mercy-seat,” a means of expiation through the shed- 
ding of His blood. Through this act in Christ God has shown His 
righteousness in a comprehensive and fundamental way: He tre- 
mains true to Himself, righteous in Himself, and at the same time 
He has made it possible for men to be blessed, justified. The right- 
eousness of God, above all, means blessing for men. In fact, in 
Paul’s language it is as much a possession of men as of God. In the 
only passage outside Romans where St. Paul uses the term dixat- 
oov'vn Deotv, 2 Cor.5:21, it is said that we become righteousness 
of God in Him, iva husis yevoueda dixatooivyn Deod év att@. The 
righteousness of God is for faith, Rom. 1:17; 3:22,26. According 
to Phil. 3:9, the righteousness through faith in Christ is righteous- 
ness which comes from God, tiv &% Deod dixa1o0dvyv. 

God's righteousness, as God’s own and as man’s, has been well 
described by Ellwein: “God’s righteousness, which as God’s right- 
eousness is a foreign righteousness, has become mine completely. 
It is a righteousness which is given and received, and so it is wholly 
our possession. The traditional alternative, whether the righteous- 
ness of God is a divine or a human attribute, is here quite put 
aside: it is wholly God’s own essential righteousness and still it has 
also become wholly ours. For God is righteous and He justifies 
(makes righteous). He communicates what He Himself is.” "* 

The blessing that God’s righteousness means to men is a very 
comprehensive one. If the theme of the Letter to the Romans is 
the righteousness of God, Rom. 1:17, then all the letter has to say 
about God’s work for man is properly part of that righteousness.’ 





11 “Gottes Gerechtigkeit, die als Gottes Gerechtigkeit eine fremde Gerech- 
tigkeit ist, ist ganz und gar mein eigen geworden. Sie ist geschenkte und 
empfangene Gerechtigkeit, und damit ist sie ganz unser Eigentum. Die her- 
kommliche Alternative, ob mit der Gerechtigkeit Gottes eine Eigenschaft Gottes 
oder des Menschen gemeint sei, ist hier véllig zerbrochen: sie ist ganz Gottes 
eigene, wesenhafte Gerechtigkeit und ist doch ganz unser eigen geworden. 
Denn Gott ist gerecht und rechtfertigt. Er teilt mit, was er selber ist.” 
Eduard Ellwein, “Die Botschaft des Romerbriefes” (a review of H. Asmussen, 
Der Réomerbrief), Evangelisch-Lutherische Kirchenzeitung, ELKZ (Jan. 1, 
1954), pp. 11 f. 


12 Cf. Ellwein, especially his words: “Die Offenbarung der Gerechtigkeit 
Gottes ist Aufrichtung des Gnadenrechts, ist, so kénnen wir Asmussen ver- 
dolmetschen, Aufrichtung der Gottesherrschaft in Christo, das Wirksamwerden, 
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However, the blessing that is most directly connected with that 
righteousness is man’s justification. To have God's righteousness is, 
above all, to be justified. This appears most decidedly from Rom. 
3:22, 25,26. In those verses we have the parallel phrases: “the 
righteousness of God which is by faith of Jesus Christ” (v.22); 
“whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation through faith in His 
blood, to declare His righteousness” (v.25); and “that He might 
be just and the Justifier of Him which believeth in Jesus.” In these 
phrases it is plain that the righteousness of God is for faith as 
justification is for faith, the faith in Jesus throughout. So the state- 


ment: to have God’s righteousness is to be justified, is completely 


accurate. Support for this is afforded by the repeated use of 
“counting faith for righteousness” as a parallel phrase to “justi- 
fying.” ** 

What does Paul mean by “justify”? In an earlier section the 
claim was made that Paul must have meant the same as con- 


Sichtbarwerden und Inerscheinungtreten der Basileia Gottes im Raum des 
einzelnen und des Kosmos, das Ich erlésend und in das Bild Christi ver- 
wandelnd und die Zeiten durchwaltend und umspannend bis hin zum jiingsten 
Tag.” 

EDITORIAL NOTE: With reference to Paul’s use of Stxatootvyn deod in 
Rom. 1:17; 3:21,22; 10:3; 2 Cor.5:21; Phil. 3:9 (also Stxatoovvyn without 
Deov in such passages as Rom. 5:17, 21; 8:10; 9:30; 2 Cor. 3:9), many scholars 
still hold, in contrast to the view propounded throughout this article, that it 
denotes a righteousness bestowed by God, “richterlich zugesprochene Gerech- 
tigkeit.” See, for example, the commentaries on Romans by Stoeckhardt, Lietz- 
mann, and Zahn; also W. Bauer in his Griechisch-Deutsches Worterbuch zu 
den Schriften des Neuen Testaments, 4th ed., 1952, article dSixaootvn, 3 
(Arndt-Gingrich in their translation of W. Bauer, A Greek-English Lexicon of 
the New Testament, 1957, however, have added the words: “In this area it 
closely approximates salvation,” giving a reference to the book of Snaith 
referred to above by the author of this article). This opposing view has re- 
ceived strong support by students of Jewish thought. We refer to Billerbeck, 
Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud und Midrasch (1922—8), 
III, 29 f. and 162—164; Albrecht Oepke “AIKAIOZYNH OEOY bei Paulus 
in neuer Beleuchtung,” Theologische Literaturzeitung, May 1953, cols. 257—264 
(cf. the brief remarks of Oepke in the article “sic,” Theologisches Wdrterbuch 
zum N.T., ed. G. Kittel, II, 427 f.). If the contentions of these scholars are 
correct, Paul gives the Old Testament concept of 727¥ a new slant; in opposi- 


tion to Jewish views of a righteousness before God to be attained by man 
through performance of legal works, Paul declares that God saves man by 
giving him a righteousness, a righteousness from God and valid before God, 
not of works but by faith, a righteousness in Him (Christ). The two views, of 
course, are in no doctrinal conflict with each other. 


13 Rom. 4:3, 5, 6, 9, etc. 
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temporary Jewish teachers meant by that term; that, accordingly, 
he meant “to declare righteous,” “to regard as righteous”; that the 
term is forensic at bottom, describing God's verdict concerning the 
standing of man in His sight. That Paul’s actual use of the term 
agrees with what we should expect is evident from a number of 
passages where the term is used, as well as from other passages 
containing expressions parallel to this one. Apart from a number 
of inconclusive passages, the term is plainly forensic in Rom. 2:13; 
3:4; 8:33 £.; 1 Cor.4:4; and 2 Cor.3:9. In the first passage we 
have, after the judicial idea suggested by xovdjoovtm (they will 
be judged) in v.12, dixotor raga tH be (righteous in the sight 
of God) in parallelism with dixawdjoovta (they will be justi- 
fied). In Rom. 3:4 we have dixowt{js (“Thou mightest be jus- 
tified”) paralleled by the very evident forensic phrase vixnoets év 
1 zgiveotat ce (“and mightest overcome when Thou art judged” ). 
In 8:33 ft. we have the question: “Who shall lay anything to the 
charge of God’s elect?” (tis éyxahtoet xata éxdextOv;) answered 
by: “It is God that justifieth.” And then follows a second forensic 
question: “Who is he that condemneth?” (tis 6 xataxoivdv;). 
The forensic nature of dtxatovv is so strong here that even Good- 
speed forsakes his favorite “to make upright” in this passage and 
translates “God pronounces them upright.” The same contrast 
between condemnation and justification is found in 2 Cor. 3:9, 
where 1) Staxovia ths zataxoeicews (“the ministration of condem- 
nation”) is contrasted with 7 diaxovia tig dixatoovvys (“the min- 
istration of righteousness”). In 1 Cor. 4:4 the forensic meaning 
is also inescapable, what with the heaping of law-court terms in 
dvaxgivoy (judge, three times), Twéoas (literally “day,” used in 
the sense of “judgment”), xgivete (judge). Goodspeed again 
senses the force of this and renders: “that does not prove that 
I am innocent.” 


Additional proofs of Paul’s forensic way of thinking in this 
matter are to be found in ideas paralleling that of justification. 
Thus in Rom. 4, directly after the cardinal passage of the previous 
chapter, we have the idea of justifying paralleled by that of “ac- 
counting faith for righteousness,” a phrase suggested by the LXX 
version of Gen. 15:6, and by the idea of forgiveness of sins sug- 
gested by the LXX of Ps. 32:1, 2. The forensic, declarative thought 
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in justification is supported by both of these phrases. Conversely, 
neither of them can be thought of as suggesting a change in the 
believer. The parallel idea of adoption (viotecia), a legal term, 
though not specifically forensic, is further support. As Christ, 
according to Rom. 3:25; 4:25; 5:18, etc., came for righteousness 
and justification, so, according to Gal. 4:4, He came for the adop- 
tion of sons. So also Rom. 8:30: “Moreover, whom He did pre- 
destinate, them He also called; and whom He called, them He also 
justified” (mg0mguoev . . . édtxaiwoev), parallels Eph. 1:5: “Hav- 
ing predestinated us unto the adoption of children by Jesus Christ” 
(xoo00gioas Huds eis viodeciav S14 ‘Inoot Xoiotod). The idea of 
a change of being is quite excluded by viodecia, rather does the 
term confirm the idea that justification has to do with a state or 
condition or relation between God and man. A last and most 
important parallel idea is that of reconciliation. Thus in Rom. 5:9 f. 
the phrase “being now justified by His blood” is in line with “we 
were reconciled to God by the death of His Son.” In 2 Cor. 5:19-21 
this parallel idea of reconciliation is still more fully expanded. 
As has been well stated by F. K. Schumann, “everything that is said 
here about reconciliation is simply identical with the basic thoughts 
of justification.” ** Reconciliation is the establishing of the proper 
relation of peace which should exist between God and man. This 
is a completely objective thing according to 2 Cor.5, although this 
fact will still have to be established over against arguments like 
those of Buechsel in Kittel’s Wérterbuch. 

These are the arguments for the forensic character of justification 
in St. Paul’s epistles. These arguments are so strong that there is 
widespread agreement among theologians of all shades on this 
point. According to Sanday and Headlam, the forensic meaning of 
dixatovv is a “philological fact,”’’° a declaration seconded by 
Schrenk in Kittel’s dictionary, “einhellig und unbestreitbar” (plain 
and indisputable ) .’° 

At this point we must take up an argument which tries to pre- 
serve for 5ixa1ovv both the idea of “declaring righteous” and “mak- 


14 Friedrich Karl Schumann, “VersGhnung und Rechtfertigung,” ELKZ (De- 
cember 31, 1950), p. 371. 


15 Sanday and Headlam, Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, pp. 30f. 
16 Gottlob Schrenk, “Sixatoc,” TWNT, II, 219. 
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ing righteous.” Granted that dixatotv does not mean “make right- 
eous” but “declare righteous,” does it exclude the idea of “making 
righteous”? We may quote Schlier here: “With the use of diatovv 
he takes over an idea to which the formal meaning of accounting 
righteous adheres. ... That it is ot a question of declaring right- 
eous in opposition to making righteous is shown by the following 


considerations of the Pauline idea.” 17 


In taking up this question we shall examine the expressions of 
the apostle referred to by Schlier and others, chiefly Kimme.'* One 
argument of Schlier runs as follows: “Finally dixaodv is realized 
as the accomplishment of the divine righteousness in us in the 
future (Rom. 2:13; 3:30; 5:18 £.; 8:33 £.; 1 Cor.4:4; Gal. 5:5 £.; 
doubtful cases are Rom. 3:20 and Gal. 2:16). That at this point, 
where you would expect it, it is not a question only of a judgment 
of God, although that is not excluded as 1 Cor. 4:4 shows, is proved 
by Rom.5:18f. The dixaiwois Cwiis (‘justification of life’), the 
eschatological being justified, consists in this that men who were 
made sinners through Adam are made righteous through Christ” *® 


That justification is future as well as present is not to be denied, 
chiefly because of Gal.5:5 f.: “we through the Spirit wait for the 
hope of righteousness through faith” (& xiotews éAnida dixat- 
oovvys axodexoueta), and because of the similar presents and futures 
connected with viodecia and axohitewois (redemption), and the 
tension between present and future in St. Paul and the New Testa- 
ment generally — but not because of the future tenses of dixatodv 
in the passages quoted. It is doubtful whether any of these futures 
are strictly temporal, except 2:13, which text, however, does not 


17 H. Schlier, Der Brief an die Galater (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und 
Ruprecht, 1949), p. 53. The German runs: “Damit iibernimmt er einen Begriff, 
an dem der formale Sinn des Gerechtsprechens haftet. ... Dass es sich damit 
aber bei dixarotv nicht um ein Gerechterklaren im Gegensatz gegen ein Gerecht- 
machen handelt, zeigen folgende Beobachtungen des paulinischen Begriffes.” 


18 A. Kimme, “Union und Konfession,” ELKZ (April 30, 1950), p. 53. 


19 Schlier, p.54. “Endlich vollzieht sich das Sixa.otv als Auswirkung der 
gottlichen Gerechtigkeit an uns in der Zukunft (Rom. 2:13; 3:30; 5:18 f. 
8:33 f., 1 Cor. 4:4; Gal. 5:5f. fraglich ist Rom. 3:20; Gal. 2:16). Dass es 
sich auch hier; wo es am niachsten liegt, nicht nur um ein Urteil Gottes handel, 
wiewohl ein solches eingeschlossen ist, wie 1 Kor. 4:4 zeigt, ergibt sich aus 
Rom.5:18f. Die dizaiwoig Cwijs, das eschatologische dixa1ototoar besteht 
darin, dass die durch Adam zu Siindern gemachten Menschen durch Christus 
zu Sixaror gemacht werden.” 
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refer to the justification we are speaking of. The argument of 
Schlier takes for granted that dixatotv and the establishment of 
God’s righteousness are identical. “dixatovv is accordingly simply 
the accomplishment of the divine righteousness.” *® This, I believe, 
is a mistake. The righteousness of God revealed in the Gospel has 
to do with more than the justification of men. The fundamental 
idea of Nygren’s Commentary on Romans puts the matter more 
correctly. The righteousness of God has to do (1) with the man 
who through faith is righteous; and (2) with the living of the 
righteous man. The righteousness of God as God’s gift of blessing 
is primarily man’s justification, as stated above, but it includes 
more. It is described in Rom. 3:21—4:25 and in Rom.5—8. The 
dixavwdévtes (“being justified”) of Rom. 5:1 already indicates that 
what comes is a result of what has preceded it and is not part of it, 
but the righteousness of God includes both. Rom. 5:18 f. quoted 
by Schlier is not at all conclusive for a “making righteous.” 
dtxaiwots, the noun for the infinitive dixatovv, is the act of justify- 
ing through the divine judgment of acquittal. The addition of 
Cwis indicates that justification and life belong together, so that 
dtxaiwots Cwijs comes to be the short phrase for the thematic Habak- 
kuk quotation 6 S& dixatog &% xiotews Cioetat (he who through 
faith is righteous shall live). It does not, however, indicate that 
the life which is connected with justification is part of justification. 
It is not correct to make dixaiwois Cis equivalent to dixatovotar, 
as Schlier does. And that dixatot xatactatyoovtat means “shall be 
made righteous,” with emphasis on the made, has to be proved. 
In fact, the comparison of Christ and Adam is wrongly used by 
Schlier. Of course, “the many” were made sinners through Adam, 
but this was a different kind of making from that implied in the 
opposition: make righteous — declare righteous. There is no refer- 
ence in the word zateotatyoav to the nature of sinners. There is 
reference merely to the objective fact that the sin of the great 
representative by that very fact involved all his descendants also 
in sin and death. God’s will, decision, judgment established all 
men as sinners in Adam, just as it establishes all men righteous in 
Christ. The choice of Rom. 5:18 f. seems a particularly unfortunate 


20 Ibid. “Sixa.otv ist demnach das schlechthinnige Geltendmachen der 
gottlichen Gerechtigkeit.” 
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one for the support of the view that dixatovv contains elements of 
“making righteous” as well as those of “declaring righteous.” 

More to the point appear to be other texts, which I shall exhibit 
in parallel form. The point in these parallels is that the apostle 
in certain passages joins forgiveness of sins or justification with 
the regeneration or renewal of man in much the same way as 
he joins them with the work of God in Christ for our salvation. 
2 Cor.5:19: “God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto 
Himself, not imputing their trespasses unto them.” Rom. 3:24: 
“through the redemption in Christ Jesus being justified.” 

And now: 1 Cor.6:11: “but ye are washed, but ye are sanc- 
tified, but ye are justified.” Col.2:13: “And you, being dead in 


your sins . . . hath He quickened . . . having forgiven you all 
trespasses.” Titus 3:5-7: “. . . He saved us, by the washing of 
regeneration . . . that being justified by His grace, we should be 
made heirs.” 


Compare 1 Cor.6:11 and Rom. 6:3 ff., and consider the state- 
ment of Schlier: “This dtxatotv is accomplished fundamentally in 
the case of the individual in Baptism, as 1 Cor.6:11 testifies. 
In Baptism man is taken up into the demonstration of God’s 
righteousness, into the death and resurrection of Christ and a new 
beginning is created for him with the death of his previous being, 
cf. Rom. 6:3 ff. He is made righteous sacramentally — this is not 
to be overlooked as we take Rom.6 and 1 Cor.6:11 together.” *’ 
On the basis of Rom. 5:18 and Col. 2:13 Kimme claims an “orig- 
inal synonymity” (“urspriingliche Indifferenz”) of justification and 
vivification. 

The argument of Schlier is quite impermissible. St. Paul declares 
in the array of three verbs in 1 Cor. 6:11 in terse summary approx- 
imately what he has outlined and described in full in some six 
chapters in Romans. His demand that the Corinthians avoid the 
sins of the heathen is based on the great things that happened to 


21 Tbid. “Dieses d:xaotv vollzieht sich grtundlegend am Einzelnen in der 
Taufe, wie 1 Kor.6:11 bezeugt. In ihr wird ja auch der Mensch in den 
Erweis der Gerechtigkeit Gottes, in Tod und Auferstehung Christi aufgenommen 
und ihm mit der Tilgung seines bisherigen Menschen ein neuer Ursprung 
geschaffen, vgl. Rom. 6:3 ff. Er wird — das ist nach Rom. 6 in Zusammenhang 


mit 1 Kor.6:11 nicht zu itibersehen—=in der Taufe sakramental gerecht 
gemacht.” 
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them when they became Christians. The beginning of their Chris- 
tian state is, of course, their Baptism, “ye were washed” (azehov- 
sact_e). As to the connection between that and “ye were justi- 
fied” (dixarodyte), 1 Cor.6:11 gives us no inkling whatever. 
The only legitimate procedure would be to apply the whole argu- 
ment of Romans to the three verbs of 1 Cor.6:11, not one small 
portion of that argument, for the three verbs are a summary state- 
ment of the whole. Bultmann is far closer to the mark when he 
writes: “Christ is ‘our righteousness and our consecration’ (1 Cor. 
1:30); and side by side with ‘you were rightwised’ stand ‘you were 
consecrated’ (1 Cor.6:11). But that is not expressed by the term 
‘righteousness’ itself and the relation between ‘righteousness’ and 
‘consecration’ is for the present unclear.” °° The argument is funda- 
mentally the same with regard to the other passages mentioned: 
Col. 2:13 and Tit. 3:5-7. These are short statements, not complete 
expositions of justification and regeneration. In point of time these 
processes are contemporaneous. Justification and regeneration take 
place in the same moment of time, but that does not make the two 
mean the same thing.” The mention of the act of regeneration 
in man before the act of justification in 1 Cor.6:11; Col. 2:13; 
Titus 3:5-7 may be purely accidental, or it may be based on the 
logic of the matter. 

No support for the view that regeneration is justification can be 
found in the Pauline use of Siatotv and related words. God’s 
righteousness as brought to man is first and foremost his justifica- 
tion, and justification is God’s divine verdict of acquittal over 
against him. Men are pronounced just, righteous, and, since God’s 
pronouncement is always valid and true, they are truly just and 
righteous before Him, even though they in themselves are ungodly, 
for God is He who justifies the ungodly, tov dizavotvta tov 
aoeBi, Rom.4:5. But having established this, we are still a long 


22 R. Bultmann, Theology of the New Testament, trans. Kendrick Grobel 
(London: SCM Press, 1952), I, 276. 


23 The same problem, that of the unity in time of justification and regenera- 
tion, and yet of their disparity in idea, we meet in the Lutheran Confessions. 
Cf. Edmund Schlink, Theologie der lutherischen Bekenntnisschriften (3d edi- 
tion; Munich: Chr. Kaiser Verlag, 1948), pp. 134—141, 165—169; and 
Fr. H. R. Frank, Die Theologie der Concordienformel (Erlangen: Theodor 
Blaesing, 1861), II, 183, 191 f. 
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way from meeting the attack with which we have to do. As stated 
repeatedly, justification as a forensic thing is generally granted 
by all and sundry. The argument that we really have to meet 
is one based on the grounds of such justifying verdict. Paul is 
quite definite on this point. His standing opposition is: not by 
works, not by the Law, but by faith. But what is faith? Ah, 
there’s the rub. As we have seen, the Confessions of the Lu- 
theran Church answer that faith justifies merely as reception 
of the divine gift, trust in a divine promise and assurance. The 
moderns, on the other hand, see in faith an essential change of heart, 
the turning of man toward God, a new thing in man, on the basis 
of which God’s justifying verdict is given. The next stage of the 
argument is hereby introduced. It must be to examine what 
St. Paul means by faith. 
Highgate, Parkside, S. Australia 


(To be continued) 








BRIEF STUDIES 





THE CONTENT OF LENTEN PREACHING 

to explain all these single points separately {the details of 
Chelentogy} belongs not to brief sermons for children, but rather to 
the ampler sermons that extend throughout the entire year, especially 
at those times which are appointed for the purpose of treating at length 
of each article {italics not in original text}—the birth, sufferings, 
resurrection, ascension of Christ, etc. Ay, the entire Gospel which we 
preach is based on this, that we properly understand this article as that 
upon which our salvation and all our happiness rest, and which is so 
rich and comprehensive that we can never learn it fully.” 

These words of Luther sound the dominant note of all Lutheran 
theology, whether in the classroom, in the pulpit, or in private 
Seelsorge. 

The entire Lutheran church year is oriented Christologically and 
therefore soteriologically. The redeeming sacrifice and resurrection of 
our Lord Jesus Christ must receive their rightful emphasis in every 
Lutheran sermon worthy of the name. At the same time, Luther calls 
attention to “appointed times” for special treatment of “each article,” 
such as Advent, Christmas, Epiphany, Lent, etc. The specific accent 
of the Lenten season is, of course, the Passion of our Lord, culminating 
in the events of Holy Week. 

Our churches have made much of Lent, and rightly so. It would 
be difficult to imagine a Lutheran church which under normal circum- 
stances did not occupy itself intensively, in one way or another, with 
the history surrounding the cross of Golgotha. In addition to various 
individual features of Lenten observance, our churches almost always 
conduct a series of special Lenten services with sermons devoted to 
some aspects of the Passion story as told in the Four Gospels. The 


1 Luther’s Large Catechism, II 32, 33. 

2 Cf. Edmund Schlink, Theologie der Ilutherischen Bekenntnisschriften, 
3. Auflage, Miinchen: Chr. Kaiser Verlag, 1948, p.31: “Nur im Glauben an 
das Evangelium kann die Schrift recht ausgelegt werden, das heisst im Empfang 
der Wohltaten des gekreuzigten Christus.” Carl Stange, in Theologische Auf- 


sétze, Leipzig, 1905, p.47: “Alles, was die lutherische Dogmatik zu sagen 
weiss, ist. . . darauf gerichtet, die Zuversicht und den Glauben des Menschen 


zu starken.” 
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material and possibilities of treatment are well-nigh inexhaustible, as 
any casual glance at published collections of Lenten sermons will 
demonstrate. It is, unfortunately, true that much Lenten preaching 
fails to do justice to its purpose by neglecting or perverting certain 
basic truths which are of the very essence of Gospel proclamation. 
Since a true preacher must say the same things again and again, and 
yet does not want to surfeit or bore his hearers by a mere repetition, 
a constant concern for variety and freshness of approach is necessary 
and laudable. Let us have variety, by all means! 

Beneath the multiplicity of method and emphasis, however, Chris- 
tian preaching can properly be expected to feature a certain blessed 
“monotony,” that is, to reiterate without fail the primary, indispensable 
truths of our holy Christian faith. 

Our church has produced many fine collections of sermons, also for 
the season of Lent. One of the most detailed and profound homiletical 
studies of our Lord’s Passion is undoubtedly the product of Dr. George 
Stoeckhardt's pen.* What Stoeckhardt says concerning the purpose and 
scope of preaching on the suffering of Christ has timeless validity and 
deserves to be conscientiously heeded. The pertinent material is from 
the introduction to his first sermon, which is here offered in translation 
in the conviction that it may perform a worthwhile service for our 
brethren in the parish ministry: 

The Passion story is the best Lenten preaching. The entire Gospel 

is the proclamation of Christ Crucified, the Word of reconciliation. 

In a special sense, the Word of reconciliation, the very marrow and 

kernel of the Gospel, is comprised in the narrative of the suffering 

and death of Jesus Christ, as the inspired evangelists record it. 

This narrative deals with words and concepts that are grand, serious, 

powerful, and highly consoling. The words are plain and clear, and 

they of themselves penetrate heart and conscience. Whoever fixes his 
eyes and his soul on this narrative and invokes the Holy Spirit for 
his meditation will receive and enjoy the fruit of Christ's Passion. 

Since, however, the words are so grand, so rich, and so profound, we 

do well to make them the object of our special preaching and exposi- 

tion. But such an undertaking will produce the proper results only 
if we devote careful attention to every detail of the record in the 

Four Gospels and seek to discover the true sense and significance. To 

that end we propose to follow slowly, step by step, the way of sor- 

rows of our Lord and Savior, as described in the Passion story. 


3 Passtonspredigten (St.Louis: Concordia Publishing House), 1890. 
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At every stage of the journey, in connection with every paragraph 
of the history, we wish to note chiefly the following points. 


1. All Christian preaching, hence also Lenten preaching, is, first 
of all, preaching of repentance.* Christ's suffering must show us 
how great and serious our sins are, “How God at our transgression 
To anger gives expression, How loud His thunders roll.”° Each new 
glance at the cross of Christ should elicit the confession: 

I caused Thy grief and sighing 

By evils multiplying 

As countless as the sands. 

I caused Thy woes unnumbered 

With which Thy soul is cumbered, 

Thy sorrows raised by wicked hands. (LH, 171:4) 


2. All Christian preaching, including Lenten preaching, is pri- 
marily Gospel, proclamation of the grace of God. The Word con- 
cerning the suffering and dying of Jesus Christ is the most glorious 
message of faith, the most certain absolution. Therefore we sing: 

Lord Jesus, we give thanks to Thee 

That Thou hast died to set us free; 

Made righteous through Thy precious blood, 
We now are reconciled to God. (LH, 173:1) 


3. All that we hear of the Crucified Christ is for us an earnest 
admonition and reminder of sanctification. Hence we pray: 
Thy cords of love, my Savior, 
Bind me to Thee forever, 
I am no longer mine. 
To Thee I gladly tender 
All that my life can render 
And all I have to Thee resign. (LH, 171:8) 


4. Finally, Lenten preaching is the message of comfort. The 
Cross of Christ grants us consolation, power, and relief in our cross 
and affliction. We turn to the Crucified One and say: 

Ev'ry wound that pains or grieves me, 
By Thy stripes, Lord, is made whole; 


4 Cf. FC SD V 12, quoting from a sermon of Luther: “Yea, what more 
forcible, more terrible declaration and preaching of God’s wrath against sin is 


there than just the suffering and death of Christ, His Son?” 


5 The Lutheran Hymnal (St. Louis: Concordia, 1941), 171:10. 


6 Cf. Carl Stange, loc. cit.: “Es gibt iiberhaupt in der ganzen lutherischen 

Dogmatik kein Kapitel, welches nicht die Aufgabe und die Absicht hatte, den 
o t 

Menschen zu trésten.” 
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When I'm faint, Thy Cross revives me, 
Granting new life to my soul. 

Yes, Thy comfort renders sweet 

Ev'ry bitter cup I meet; 

For Thy all-atoning Passion 

Has procured my soul’s salvation. (LH, 144:4) 


Indeed, Christ’s cross, blood, and death are the most potent con- 
solation for our dying hour. Therefore, Paul Gerhardt concludes his 
great hymn “O Welt, sieh hier dein Leben” with these words: 

Thy groaning and Thy sighing, 

Thy bitter tears and dying, 

With which Thou wast opprest, 

They shall, when life is ending, 

Be guiding and attending 

My way to Thine eternal rest. (LH, 171:12) 


May the Holy Spirit use our contemplation of our Lord’s great 
Passion to create repentance, faith, sanctification, love, and patience, 
and also grant wisdom, power, and consolation for our life, our 
suffering and death! 


St. Louis, Mo. HERBERT J. BOUMAN 


TITULI ECCLESIARUM — THE NAMES OF OUR CHURCHES 


In 1842, when the first Saxon Lutheran congregation in St. Louis, Mo., 
was about to choose a name, its pastor, blessed Carl Ferdinand William 
Walther, expressed the wish: (1) That the name chosen would not be 
the name of a person (although apparently he did not understand 
this principle rigidly as precluding the name of a canonized saint); 
(2) that it would embody a confession; and (3) that it would not 
easily elicit the ridicule of the world outside the church. 

A survey of the current situation, as reflected in the 5,167 names of 
churches and missions of the thirty-two North American Districts of 
The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod, and its Latin American mis- 
sions on this continent, listed in the latest Statistical Yearbook,” yields 
the following figures: 


1 Manuscript minutes of Trinity Church, St. Louis, Mo., for the meeting 
of March 1, 1842, Concordia Historical Institute Microfilm No. 142 (Protokoll 
der Gesamtgemeinde, St. Louis, Mo.). 


2 Armin Schroeder, ed. 1956 Statistical Yearbook of The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod (St.Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1957), pp. 2—162, 
168, 169. 








Name 


A. The Godhead 
1. The Holy and Undivided Trinity 
The Holy Trinity (Athanasian 
Creed, 3) 
Jehovah (Ex. 6:3) 
The Unity (Athanasian Creed, 3) 
Our Father (Is. 63:16; 64:8; 
Matt. 6:9; Luke 11:2) 
The Triune God (A Short Ex- 
planation of Dr. Martin Lu- 
ther’s Small Catechism, Q. 26) 


2. Our Lord Jesus Christ 


Emmanuel (Matt. 1:23) 
The Redeemer (Gal. 3:13) 


Christ (Matt. 1:17) 
The Saviour (Luke 2:11) 


The Good Shepherd (John 10: 
11-14) 


The Messiah (John 1:41) 


The Prince of Peace (Is. 9:6) 

Our Master (John 13:14) 

The King of Kings (1 Tim. 6:15; 
Rev. 17:14; 19:16) 

The True Light (John 1:9) 

The Lord Jesus (Acts 7:59) 

The Rock of Ages (The Lutheran 
Hymnal, No. 376) 


. The Holy Paraclete 
The Holy Ghost 


We 


Number 
of Churches 


662 


63 


592 


N bh 


3 


1 (11.12%) 3 


Rank 3 
Number 
of Districts 4 


* 


N B® bd 


No 


(8.51%) 31* 
(4.68%) 32* 


(2.96%) 32* 


(2.90%) 31* 


(1.24%) 20* 


21 


Wo 


Significant 
Concentrations 


Minnesota, 61 


Minnesota, 50 
Minnesota, 22; 
English, 20 
Michigan, 11; 
Texas, 11 
Minnesota, 16; 
English, 13 


English, 8; 
Atlantic, 7 

Colorado, 4; 
Southern 
California, 4 


3 The twenty-six most frequently used names are ranked in order of fre- 
quency. The parenthetic percentage in each case indicates the ratio of churches 
bearing the name in question among the 5,062 parishes and missions which 
have names other than local geographical designations. 

4 An asterisk (*) indicates that the name is in use not only in the indi- 
cated number of Districts in the United States and Canada but also in the 
Latin American missions on this continent. 
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B. Mysteries of the Faith 





The Ascension 107 11 English, 5 
The Resurrection 13 8 Atlantic, 3; 
Southeastern, 3 
The Epiphany 6 5 
The Atonement 4 4 
The Redemption 3 2 
The Holy Nativity 2 2 
The Incarnation 1 1 
The Transfiguration 1 1 
C. The Holy Angels 
St. Michael 15 9 Michigan, 4; 
English, 3 
The Guardian 1 1 
D. Heroes of the Faith 
| 1. Biblical Persons 
| St. Paul’s 573 2 (11.32%) 32* Minnesota, 48; 
Northern 
Wisconsin, 40 
St. John’s 571 3 (11.28%) 32* Minnesota, 74; 
Central, 41; 
Northern 
Wisconsin, 39 
St. Peter’s 149 9 (2.94%) 30* Minnesota, 15; 
Central, 13 
St. Matthew’s 82 15 (1.62%) 26 Atlantic, 15 
St. Luke’s 62 20 (1.22%) 24 Northern 
' Wisconsin, 8 
St. Mark’s 57 23 (1.13%) 26 Eastern, 6 
St. James’ 38 26 (0.75%) 18 Central, 8; 
Minnesota, 5 
St. Stephen’s 19 14 Southern 
Wisconsin, 4 
St. Andrew’s 16 11 
St. Thomas’ 8 7 
St. Philip’s 8 5 
St. Timothy's 5 5 
St. Matthias’ 1 1 
The Holy Apostles 1 1 
The Holy Evangelists 1 l 
fre- SS. Peter and Paul 1 1 
ches SS. Thomas and Peter 1 1 
rich 
2. Heroes of the Church 
ndi- St. Martin’s (316?—400) 15 11 
die B. Martin Luther (1483—1546) 5 > 
St. Lawrence’s (died 258) 1 1 
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St. Nicholas’ (4th century) 1 
B. Carl Ferdinand William Wal- 
ther (1811—87) 1 


E. Historical Places, Events, and Documents 


1. Biblical Places 





aon. (2 Sam. 5:7; Ps: 12571) 397 5 (7.84%) 31 
Calvary (Luke 23:33, AV) 106 12 (2.09%) 28 
Bethlehem (Gen. 35:19; Matt. 

2*4) 102 14 (2.02%) 25 
Bethany (Matt. 21:17) 77 16 (1.52%) 20 
Mount Olive (Luke 22:39; Acts 

1212) 41 24 (0.81%) 20 
Bethel (Gen. 28:19) 30 18 
Salem (Gen. 14:18; Ps. 76:2; 

Heb. 7:2) 2> 11 
Emmaus (Luke 24:13) 20 14 
Gethsemane (Matt. 26:36) 11 9 
Ebenezer (1 Sam. 7:12) 9 7 
Nazareth (Matt. 2:23) 7 6 
Berea (Acts 17:10, 13) 4 4 
Tabor (Ps. 89:12) 4 4 
Bethesda (John 5:2) 4 3 
Golgotha (Matt. 27:33) 2 Z 
Zoar (Is. 15:5) 1 1 
Jerusalem (Joshua 10:1; 1 Kings 

13213) 1 
Elim (Ex. 15:27) 1 | 
Pella (Eusebius, Ecclesiastical His- 

tory, Ill, v. 3) 1 1 
Wilderness (Matt. 4:1) 1 1 
Pinnacle (Matt. 4:5) 1 1 

2. Events, Places, and Documents in Church History 
Grace (1707) 229 7 (4.52%) 30 
Concordia (1580) 71 18 (1.40%) 25 
Peace (1648) 68 19 (1.34%) 26 
Gloria Dei (1700) 8 6 
Centennial (1839—1939; 1847 

to 1947) 4 3 
Reformation (1517—55) 2 2 
Augsburg (1530) 1 1 
Augustana (1530) 1 1 
Eisleben (1483; 1546) 1 1 
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Minnesota, 40; 
Western, 30 
Northwest, 9 


Minnesota, 14 


Minnesota, 6; 
English, 5; 
Southeastern, 4; 
Texas, 4 


Western, 6 
Central, 4 


Minnesota, 14; 
Northwest, 13 

Central, 10; 
Western, 9 

Minnesota, 6; 
Iowa, 6 






DIES 


n, 4; 
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3. Local American Place Names 


Local Names 105 22 English, 22 
F. Theological Concepts and Related Themes 
Faith 108 11 (2.13%) 30 English, 10 
The Holy Cross 73 17 (1.44%) 27* Texas, 6; 
Western, 6 
Hope 60 22 (1.19%) 21 Western, 8 
The Holy Sacraments 2 2 
The Covenant 2 2 
The Good Samaritan (Luke 
10:33) 2 2 
Victory 2 2 
The Holy Gospel 1 1 
Charity 1 1 
Paradise 1 1 


G. Miscellaneous 
First 103 13 (2.03%) 28 Southern 
California, 15; 
California and 
Nevada, 13 
Pilgrim 3 16 English, 9 
Memorial 
All Nations 
The Lutheran Hour 
Nimrod (Gen. 10:8, 9) 
Beacon 
Hosanna-Tabor 


— SS S&S OO DD 


oe ae a | 


Notes 


Linguistic designations (English, German, Latvian, Lithuanian, Es- 
tonian) have not been counted as names. The English form includes 
the name in other languages; thus Holy Cross includes Santa Cruz, 
St. Martin’s includes St. Martini, St. Paul’s includes San Pablo, Trinity 
includes Trinidad, etc. Since imitation may be presumed to be a con- 
siderable factor in the choice of a church name, significant concen- 
trations by District are indicated. 

The Holy Trinity includes Trinity and St. Trinity. This is the most 
frequent dedication in thirteen Districts; in addition, it is tied for 
first place with St. Paul’s in two and with St. John’s in two mote. 

Our Father appears to be related to Our Lord’s model prayer, which 
Western theology regards as addressed to the Holy and Undivided 
Trinity rather than to the First Person. 

Emmanuel includes the variants Emanuel and Immanuel. This 
is the most frequent title in the Colorado District. 
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The Redeemer includes Our Redeemer. This is the most frequent 
title in the English District. 

Christ includes Christ the King and Cristo Salvador (Christ the 
Saviour). 

The Saviour includes Our Saviour, Beautiful Savior (obviously in- 
spired by the religious folksong, No.657 in The Lutheran Hymnal), 
the Saviour-Redeemer, and St. Salvator. 

The Good Shepherd includes Our Shepherd and the Shepherd-King, 
although the last may be a reference to the Israelite monarch David. 

The Guardian may be based on another concept. 

Heroes of the Faith. \t may be noted that there are no dedications 
of record to women, not even to those who are commemorated in the 
calendar of The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod, that is, the Mother 
of God and St.Mary Magdalene. Nor are there any dedications to 
St. Simon, St. Jude, St. Bartholomew, All Saints, or Holy Innocents. 

St. Paul’s is the most frequent dedication in six Districts; it is tied 
with Trinity in two more Districts and with St. John’s in one more. 

St. John’s. Apart from dedications under the titles of St. John the 
Evangelist and St. John the Divine, no differentiation is made between 
St. John the Baptist and St.John the Apostle and Evangelist. This is 
the most frequent title in five Districts; it is tied with Trinity in two 
more and with St. Pawl’s in yet another. 

St. James’. No differentiation appears to be made between Saint 
James the Elder and St. James the Less. 

St. Philip’s. No differentiation appears to be made between Saint 
Philip the Apostle and St. Philip the Evangelist. 

Zion is the most frequent title in the Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
District. 

Calvary. This designation for Golgotha is not in the original Greek 
of the New Testament. 

Mount Olive. The Biblical form is “Mount of Olives” or the “mount 
called Olivet”; the non-Biblical form of this dedication suggests a bor- 
rowing from Protestant sources. 

Bethel. Dedications under this title obviously contemplate the ex- 
perience of the patriarch Jacob rather than the later history of this 
community as a center of schismatic worship. 

Tabor. The choice of this dedication reflects belief in the tradi- 
tion — dating back only to the fourth century —that Tabor was the 
site of our Lord’s transfiguration. 
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Wilderness and Pinnacle may be local rather than Biblical dedica- 
tions. 

Grace. The original Gnadenkirchen were erected pursuant to the 
Treaty of Alt-Ranstadt of August 22—31, 1707, by which the Austrian 
Emperor Joseph I guaranteed to King Charles XII of Sweden re- 
ligious tolerance of the Lutherans of Silesia. The sense of the historic 
origin of this name has largely been superseded by the theological 
implications of the concept of divine grace. 

Concordia is the Latin title of the Book of Concord, the collected 
doctrinal norms of the Lutheran Church, of which the editio princeps 
appeared in 1580. 

Peace, The original Friedenskirchen were erected pursuant to agree- 
ments incorporated in the Treaty of Osnabriick in Westphalia (Octo- 
ber 24, 1648) by which the Thirty Years’ War was formally terminated 
for most of the participants. It is probable that in many instances 
a consciousness of this historic origin has been superseded by a con- 
templation of the “peace of God that passeth understanding.” 

Gloria Dei. This is the title of “Old Swedes’ Church” in Philadelphia, 
dedicated in 1700 and one of the main centers of the seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century Church of Sweden Mission on the Delaware. With 
one exception, all the parishes and missions in The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod which bear this title were organized after the Swedish 
Tercentenary of the late thirties brought the name into renewed prom- 
inence. 

Centennial. The occasion commemorated in three cases is the 
coming of the Saxon Lutherans under Stephan to Missouri in 1839; 
in the fourth case it is apparently the organization of The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod at Chicago in 1847. 

Augsburg and Augustana refer to the Augsburg Confession (Latin, 
Confessio Augustana), presented at Augsburg to the estates of the 
Holy Roman Empire in 1530, which subsequently became the basic 
Lutheran particular creed. 

Eisleben was the city in which blessed Martin Luther was born 
and died. 

Local names include all designations of churches borrowed from 
local geographical names, such as names of communities, districts, and 
streets, as well as names like Community, Village, University, etc. 
Where a local designation is combined with another dedication (for 
example, Outer Drive Faith Church), the name has been counted 
under the other dedication. 
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Hope includes three churches called Mount Hope. 

The Covenant as a dedication seems to have been borrowed from 
the Presbyterian Church. 

Charity probably has in mind the divine charity more than the third 
theological virtue. 

Paradise may be a local designation. 

First. Where First is combined with another dedication (for ex- 
ample, First St. Paul's Church), it is counted only under the other 
dedication. Férst is the most frequent designation in the Southern 
California District. 

Pilgrim seems to have been borrowed from Congregationalism as 
a church name. 

Memorial. Except in one case, which commemorates a deceased 
local lay leader, the combination of Memorial with another dedica- 
tion (for instance, Christ Memorial or Luther Memorial) has been 
counted under the other dedication. 


Beacon may be a local designation. 


Hosanna-Tabor is the result of a parish merger. 


It is illuminating to compare the current list with a list of the twenty 
most frequently used titles (other than local designations) out of the 
sixty-three that occur in the Statistical Yearbook for 1930:° 1, Saint 
John’s (15.20%); 2, Trinity (1447%); 3, St.Paul’s (14.28%); 
4, Emmanuel (12.64%); 5, Zion (10.52%); 6, St. Peter's (4.17%); 
7, Grace (3.13%); 8, The Redeemer (2.97%); 9, Christ (2.28%); 
10, Bethlehem (2.24%); 11, St. Matthew’s (1.64%); 12, First (1.39%); 
13, Calvary (1.04%); 14, St. Luke’s (1.01%); 15, The Saviour (0.95%); 
16, St. Mark’s (0.95%); 17, Peace (0.95%); 18, Concordia (0.91%); 
19, St. James’ (0.79%); 20, Holy Cross (0.76%). 

St. Louis, Mo. ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 
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Outlines on the Swedish Gospels (Alternate Sertes) 


REMINISCERE MARK 9: 14-32 (read wv. 20-32) 


After His transfiguration, Jesus descends from the mountain with 
the three disciples. What a contrast! On the mountaintop the three 
with Jesus view the glory of heaven. On the earth the nine that wait 
view sin with its misery and curse. 

The waiting disciples try to cast out the evil spirit from the lunatic 
son but are forced to admit their impotence. As the debate with the 
scribes grows in bitterness, Jesus arrives. He upbraids the people for 
lack of faith, heals the boy as a demonstration of His power, and 
instructs His disciples. Today we want to learn with the disciples that 


Our All-powerful God Gives Strong, Victorious Faith to Powerless Men 
I. Men are powerless alone 


A. Satan’s power makes men weak. 
1. Sin is powerful (Eph. 6:12; 2 Cor. 4:3). 
2. Illustrated by afflicted boy. Here use text (vv. 17-22). 
3. Realized by the father (Matt. 13:19; 38,39). 


B. People of the world are impotent. 
1. The crowd is curious: looking for something new, exciting, 
and startling (vv. 14a and 15). 
2. The scribes are antagonistic; Jesus is different, not what 
we're used to (vv. 14b and 16). 
3. This contrast illustrates the world’s rejection from two oppos- 
ing points of view; each results in weak response to Jesus. 


C. Weak Christians are powerless because they lack strong faith 
(vv.17 and 28). The disciples are unable to heal the lunatic. 
Their unbelief causes Jesus more grief than the hostility of His 
enemies. Peter: Matt. 14:31. Disciples in storm: Mark 4:40. 


D. Realize your own weakness: lack of faith retards the work of 
the Lord. Collect: “no power of ourselves to help ourselves.” 
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Il. God is powerful and gives victorious faith 


A. God's power in Christ smashes Satan’s power (vv. 30,31). 

1. Overthrows the power of Satan (vv.25-27); the miracle 

(Acts 10:38; 26:18; 1 John 3:8; Luke 9:42). 
2. Crushes the power of sin (v.31a); the cross (Heb. 2:14). 
3. Erases the fear of death (v.31b); the resurrection (John 
8:51; John 11:25, 26; 1 Cor. 15:54). 

4, Puts the world in correct perspective (Matt. 6:33). 

B. Christians are powerful by faith (v.23; Heb. 11; Dan. 3:17). 

1. Become part of God’s victory by conversion. 

2. Bring forth fruits of the Spirit (Epistle for the day; Matt. 

17:20; Mark 11:23; Luke 17:6; John 11:40). 
3. Live to the glory of God no matter what the circumstances. 
Job. 

C. Weak Christians can receive stronger faith by God's help 

(vv. 23,24). 

1. Gain new understanding that God has won the victory in 
Christ for you (v. 32; 2 Chron. 20:20; John 3:16; John 
5:24). 

. Receive Him more by faithful hearing of the Word and 
frequent receiving of the Sacrament of the Altar (Eph. 4: 
26,27; James 4:7). 

3. Ask God for strong faith by prayer. The lunatic’s father 

in v. 24 illustrates this as does the Syrophoenician woman in 


bo 


the Gospel for the day. 


D. Recognize the power of God and receive stronger faith through 
His Word (1 Peter 5:8,9). 
Maplewood, Mo. WILLIAM E. GOERSS 


ines JOHN 7:19-31 

No matter how clear, how firm'and deep our Christian convictions 
may lie, we shall always find ourselves surrounded by unbelieving 
people to whom these truths mean nothing at all. What to us is sound 
and undeniable truth, is foolishness to unbelief (1 Cor. 2:14). What 
we accept by “spiritual discernment,” unbelief rejects because of natural 
blindness. The two are miles apart. What can Christians do to help 
unbelief? Is the situation hopeless? Shall Christians simply ignore 
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unebelievers? Shall Christians permit themselves to be drawn into 
religious arguments? Is there room for polemics in church? Let's 
watch the Master in our text, as 


Christ Confronts Unbelief 


I. By boldly challenging unbelief's behavior and objections 


A. Although unbelief hates and rejects everything bound up with 
Christianity, faith and life, it always makes its attack upon some 
particular phase of it. While Jewish leaders sought to kill Jesus 
(vv. 1 and 19), yet the text makes it clear that in this instance 
they tried to discredit Jesus because of His healing on the Sab- 
bath (v.23; ch. 5:8, 9). Show here how unbelief today, com- 
pletely at odds with Christianity, will attack some phase of the 
church, e.g., worship, prayer, liturgy, or some particular doc- 
trine of the church. 


B. Jesus did not ignore unbelief’s behavior and objections. He 
deliberately confronts them with their desire to kill Him, and 
singles out their objection to Sabbath healing (vv. 19 and 23). 
Meet unbelief on its own ground. Evasion will only strengthen 
unbelief. Facing up to unbelief will at least shake its con- 
fidence. But how can unbelief be faced? 


Il. By boldly meeting unbelief's behavior and objections with 
Scripture 


A. Jesus not only reminded the Jews that their desire to kill Him 
violated the law of Moses, on which they prided themselves, 
but He used the Scriptures to discredit their attack on His 
healing on the Sabbath. If the Jews would not hesitate to 
break the Sabbath rest by circumcising their children if the 
eighth day fell on a Sabbath, how could they reasonably object 
to His healing on the Sabbath? (Vv. 22,23). If they applied 
the spirit of the law in one case, why not be consistent? 


B. Although unbelief may have little or no respect for Scripture, 
the unfolding of Scriptural tenets is not without effect upon 
them. Clear Biblical presentation does much “to exhort and to 
convince the gainsayers” (1 Tim. 3:2,3). An excellent occasion 
here to remind hearers of the great importance that Christians 
be at home in their Bible. It will also help Christians to “judge 
righteous judgment.” (V.24) 
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Ill. By boldly meeting unbelief's behavior and objections with personal 
testimony 


A. When the Lord’s word-fencing with the Jews resulted in con- 
fused thinking as to the Lord's real identity (vv. 25-27), Jesus 
boldly testified of Himself (vv.28,29) and said: “He that 
sent Me is true, whom ye know not; but I know Him.” 


B. There is nothing which carries more power of conviction than 
such personal testimony, which says: “I know,” “I believe,” 
“I am persuaded.”—Here lies your only opportunity for 
Gospel preaching on this text! — Make the most of it! Show 
the power of such testimony as: “I know that Christ has 
redeemed me”; “I have experienced the power of His forgive- 
ness.” When a Christian was once asked how he knew that 
Jesus had arisen from the dead and lived, what glowing testi- 
mony when he simply replied: “Why, I just talked with Him 
a half hour ago.” Even unbelief must stand dumb before such 
testimony. 


Conclusion. — Thus boldly confronting unbelief is never in vain. 
It may not overcome unbelief (in the instance of our text it resulted 
in Jewish rulers sending officers to take Jesus, v.32), but then it will 
add the greater guilt to unbelief. Remember, the Gospel works both 
ways: to one it is “the savor of death unto death” and to another “the 
savor of life unto life” (2 Cor.2:16). If such testimony does not cure 
the blindness of unbelief, it will be a savor of life unto life for the 
Christian. His testimony will seat his convictions all the more firmly. 
Defend your convictions with Scripture and personal testimony, and 
it will become all the more rooted in your heart. Amen. 


Corvallis, Oreg. A. W.SCHELP 


LAETARE JOHN 6:52-66 


On U.S. Highway 40 in California, twenty-two miles west of the 
Nevada border, is Donner State Monument, an eleven-acre tract set 
apart as memorial to the ill-fated Donner party. Led by George Donner, 
eighty-one people left Illinois in April 1846 to go to California. Caught 
in mountains by early October snow. Cattle lost in twenty-foot snow 
drifts. Meager food supplies soon exhausted. A few men succeeded in 
getting through to find rescue parties. Many of them were trapped, 
and over forty starved to death. What these hungry people suffered 
and the atrocities to which the madness of hunger drove them (e.g, 
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nal waiting for someone to die so they could eat his flesh) are almost too 
horrible to relate. In our age of plenty, difficult for us to understand 
what it means really to be hungry. 





= More tragic than physical hunger is the hunger of the soul, for if 

hat this hunger is not satisfied, it means eternal misery. No soul needs 
to suffer the agonies of spiritual hunger. 

an | Satisfying Bread for the Hungry Soul 

e | I. Jesus Christ is the satisfying Bread for the hungry soul 

: A. Ever since the fall into sin the soul of man is hungry. Doesn't 

ot always feel this hunger. When body is hungry it craves food. 

oa But a hungry soul is often like a freezing body — it feels no 

“ pain. Yet it is in need. And when it feels its need and seeks 

n" to satisfy that need, it labors for that which does not satisfy 

im (Is. 55:2 a; John 6:27 a). 


ch B. Jesus declares that He is the Bread from heaven, sent by the 
| Father (v.58 a; cf. vv.41, 48, 51). Christ is the Bread of Life. 
Received life from God and gives life in God. He is Food 


al for the soul. God promised food for the soul (Ezek. 34:14). 
‘ill Christ is the Fulfillment. When Israel was going from Egypt 
" to Canaan, God sent manna to feed their bodies. On our way 
a to the heavenly Canaan, He gives us Christ to feed our 
ai souls. (Cf. vv. 27, 33) 
he C. As living Bread He satisfies the soul (v.55). 
ly. 1. His flesh and blood refer to His atoning work. He will give 
nd His life and shed His blood on the cross. 
2. Whoever eats this Bread has eternal life (vv.54a, 58c). 
He has forgiveness of sin and peace with God now and the 
assurance of heaven hereafter. 
3. Whoever eats this Bread has the living God dwelling in him 
(vv. 56,57). The Father dwells in Christ and gives Him 
he life. They are one. When we eat this Bread, Christ dwells 
et | in us. We then have the eternal God dwelling in us. Daily 
er, He assures us of forgiveness, helps us overcome sin, strength- 
he ens us in our faith and life, leads us on our journey to 
Ww eternity. 
in 4. Whoever eats this Bread will be raised on the Last Day 
d, (v.54). Our redeemed bodies will be joined with the soul, 
ed and we shall eat of the eternal manna and drink of the river 
g., of His pleasure forevermore. 
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were spoken before the Lord’s Supper was instituted. Why would 
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Il. To be satisfied, the hungry soul must receive Christ by faith 

A. Eating the flesh of the Son of Man and drinking His blood are 
a spiritual eating and drinking by faith (v.35). It means to 
trust in the atoning work of Christ for salvation. 

B. He who does not accept Christ by faith has no spiritual life 
(vv. 52,53). Such a soul will not be saved. The wrath of God 
abides on it (John 3:36). He who does not believe, who does 
not eat and drink by faith, will not satisfy the hunger of his 
soul. 


C. We can receive Christ only with the help of God (v.65). 
E 


Our flesh cannot help us here (v.63b). Human reason is 
offended at the atoning work of Christ (vv.52,53), and at 
His deity (vv.61,62). The flesh is proud and wants to save 
itself (v.60). The flesh is helpless (1 Cor. 2:14); opposed 
to God (Rom. 8:7); and dead in spiritual things (Eph. 2:1). 
Luther: “I cannot by my own reason or strength believe in 
Jesus Christ.” 


. To receive Christ, we must be drawn by the Father (v.65; 


cf. v.44). The Father not only sent the living Bread from 
heaven; He also gives the ability to receive this Bread by 
faith. 


. The Word of Christ brings us to faith (v.63). This Word 


tells about the living Bread and carries with it divine power 
(v.68; Rom.1:16). It cleanses the soul (John 15:3); 
strengthens it (Eph. 6:17); preserves it (1 Peter 1:5). 


. The Word can be rejected (v.52). It can even be lost by 


those who have it (v.66). Let us beware lest we resist the 
gracious work of God. 


D. Let us therefore faithfully use the Word, that God may work 
in us, that we by faith may cling to Christ. Then the soul will 
be satisfied. 

What will you do? Spend all your effort for that which is not 
bread? And which does not satisfy? Or will you listen to Christ, eat 
the living Bread from heaven, and let your soul delight itself in fat- 
ness? (Is.55:2) 

NOTE: 
to the Lord’s Supper. This writer does not believe that the Savior 


Some commentators feel that the Savior in vv. 53-56 refers 


is speaking of the Lord’s Supper, for these reasons: (1) These words 
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Christ urge upon unbelieving Galileans a sacrament not yet instituted? 
(2) Christ states that the eating of His flesh and the drinking of His 
blood are absolutely necessary for salvation (v.53). This cannot be 
said of the Lord’s Supper. (3) Christ says that the eating of His flesh 
and drinking of His blood are always salutary (vv.54-57). It is pos- 
sible to receive the Lord’s Supper in a manner that is not salutary 
(1 Cor. 11:27-29). The eating and drinking here are a spiritual eat- 
ing and drinking, receiving by faith the atoning work of the Savior. 


Riverside, Calif. Wan. GRAUMANN 


JUDICA JOHN 11:47-57 (read vv. 49-52) 


“Necessity” has become an important word in our day. There is 
a necessity for daily food and drink, of clothes and cars and housing. 
Our country must increase its military strength; missiles and rockets 
and satellites are a “must,” to be placed on a crash program. Imperative 
needs for our parish include (mention some). The great imperative 
of Holy Scripture is summed up in John 3:14: “Even so must the 
Son of Man be lifted up.” Absolutely vital for all men was the prophecy 
which Caiaphas spoke: “One man should die for the people.” 


Jesus Must Die 
I. The enemies of Jesus subscribed to the statement: Jesus must die 


A. The reasons for this endorsement. 

1. Jesus had worked many miracles. First there was great popu- 
larity. Many followed Him, and crowds were happy. Note 
some of the great miracles. Religious leaders hated Him, 
for through His work He destroyed the old legalistic religion. 
No effort was made to deny the miracles. (V.47) 

2. Jesus had raised Lazarus. Recount this briefly. Note espe- 
cially John 11:43,44. Lazarus must have been known to 
many people. Truly one of the great miracles. This was the 
immediate cause for the meeting of the Sanhedrin in which 
members incited one another to greater hatred of Jesus. 
(V.47) 

3. There was hatred against Jesus; for if He fulfilled the pop- 
ular expectation and set Himself up as a worldly king, Rome 
might come and “take away both our place and nation” 
(v.48). Jesus must die not only to preserve the present 
status but also to show Pilate a false concern for the wel- 
fare of Rome. 








4. 
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Jesus was hated because He disturbed the comfortable life. 
Jesus got in the way of the favorite sins (Matt. 8:29, 34; 
Luke 9:51-56). Jesus was asked to avoid some cities. This 
continued when the seventy were sent forth (Luke 10:1-16). 
When the apostles preached about Jesus, the results were 
the same. (Acts 4:18; Stephen in Acts 8; Acts 13:50) 


. Jesus was hated because of sin. Christ and sin cannot stand 


on the same platform. No possibility of coexistence. 


B. The enemies who endorsed the statement. 


. 


We 


Dd 


WM 


The scribes and Pharisees were at the head of the list. There 
was the Sanhedrin (vv.47,53). These were the religious 
leaders who should have known better. (Luke 11:53; Matt. 
21:45, 46) 


. Caiaphas was an archenemy (vv. 49-52). He spoke the 


prophecy as the high priest. His place in the trials is well 
known. 


. Many common people also had hatred, possibly incited by 


the actions of the Sanhedrin. They looked for Jesus to 
report Him (vv.56,57). Later they reviled Him and called 
out: “Crucify Him.” 


. Today there are enemies of Christ outside the church. 


There is reverence at the altar of scientific advancement, 
etc., and crucifixion for Christ. 


. There are enemies on the inside of the church, who kill 


Christ and His message by a lowering of His standards and 
a mutilation of His clear message. Indifference. A desire to 
give Christ a part of life but not all of it. (Rev. 3:15) 


II. God subscribed to the statement: Jesus must die 


A. The death of Jesus came at God’s time, the fullness of the 
time. The Sanhedrin had spoken through Caiaphas; it wanted 
death immediately. God wanted the time to be full (v.54). 
Jesus gave up the ghost when all was done. 


B. The death of Jesus was for all nations as God had planned. 


The Sanhedrin was interested only in its own nation (v.48). 
But God loved the world (John 3:16; John 10:16; Rom. 
10:12). The history of missions and God’s commands (Matt. 
28; Mark 16) bear eloquent testimony to the universality of 


salvation. 
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C. The death of Jesus gave life. It gave life greater than the 
earthly life returned to Lazarus for a time. It also gives purpose 
to life now. The ultimate purpose of God was that “He should 
gather together in one the children of God that were scattered 
abroad.” (V.52) 

Conclusion: To show God’s plan through the death of Jesus is the 
only message of the next weeks. Palm Sunday, Good Friday, and 
Easter show us the fulfillment of the vicarious death and resurrection. 
Our prayer is that the Holy Spirit would enlighten us to understand 
and believe. The Psalm of the Introit: Oh, send out Thy light and 
Thy truth; let them lead me; let them bring me unto Thy holy hill. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. JOHN E. MEYER 


PALM SUNDAY JOHN 12:1-16 (read vv. 1-8) 


Gold! Gold! Gold! 

Bright and yellow, hard and cold, 

Molten, graven, hammered and rolled, 

Heavy to get and light to hold; 

Hoarded, bartered, bought and sold, 

Stolen, borrowed, squandered, doled, 

Spurned by the young, but hugged by the old 

To the verge of the churchyard mold; 

Price of many a crime untold — 

Gold! Gold! Gold! — Thomas Hood 

Name one man in the Bible who wears the tag just read! Would 

you believe the text when it says, “One of His disciples”? So close to 
becoming an apostle of the Son of God, he is the picture of avarice 
in its worst and final form. He has written his own tag, for all the 
world to read, “How much will ye give me?” The theme of his life, 
“How much?” the text illustrates. See the face of Judas — framed by 
a rope of his own making. He loved money. How many strings make 
the rope? Enough price tags to suspend his swinging body. Neither 
God nor man will show mercy to cut that rope. 


Price Tags— How Much? 
I. Judas’ answer to “How much?” 


A. “Too much!” “The house was filled with the odor” (v.3). 
We well know there is some perfume almost priceless (illus- 
trate). In a matter of moments a houseful of guests stopped 
what they were doing: eating, talking, visiting, etc. Stopped 
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cold. Did a millionaire just walk in? Get a whiff of that Ill. 
expensive odor! Hardly a one had ever seen so much at one 
time and on one person. What they were all thinking, with 
glowering eyes, Judas would say out loud. He would express 
the resentment of all, “Too much!” 


B. “How much?” Watch this man Judas put the price tag on it 
(his specialty): “Why was not this ointment sold for 300 
pence?” (V.5). Ah, Judas, probably many thought, what 
a man you are, how well you have said it! I should say so! 
I wish I had said it. Why, that’s how much a laboring man 
makes to support a whole family a whole year. Everyone 
knew it was expensive, but who would be so indelicate, blunt, 
and price it so loud in dollars and cents? Do you look for 
the price tag when gifts are made? Handy with the string? 
He not only thought it, he did it. 


C. For whom? The string becomes a switch to insult the giver and 
the given-to. Suggests what might have been done instead: 
“and given to the poor” (v.5). Judas was more than a boob 
or a boor. Even cheapskate and skinflint are terms too weak. 
He was all that and more. A moneymonger. He loved money, 
not Mary, not the Master, nor the miserable, but money! 
Money spent on the Lord’s feet he wanted in the money box, 
where he could get at it (v.6). Was he ever wrought up! 
“Foot money, indeed!” If Judas had only asked himself before 
he threw the price tag, “Whose feet are they?” 


Il. Mary’s answer to “How much?” 


A. “Not much.” No one knew the price better than Mary. It was 
her money. Nothing too good for the Lord Jesus Christ: one 
look at Lazarus, back from the dead, what value money when 
you have Him? Does the Lord need anything I can give Him? 
Did she think herself splurging, overdoing a good thing, 
extravagant? Was she trying to show up the others? 


B. No price tag. It is for Him! Just Mary, all by herself, asking 
advice from no one. No one else thought of it. Bold, rare 
action. Her gift was not to satisfy any practical need, such as 


a new suit (He may have needed one), transportation as was re 
given the next day (this being Saturday evening), Simon the we { 
host, Martha the waitress, the song singers, the palm pickers — with 


each did what he wanted. (Vv. 1,2, 13,14) The 
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Il. Jesus’ answer, “Very much!” 


A. I accept. He said what He had already done. You say no 
good, I say very good. What good is perfume? Does anyone 
here today associate a thing so impractical with Jesus? You 
are all attacking her. You think a person like Me, of simple 
and ordinary, straight habits—to say the least, Mary has 
shown ridiculous taste. You're all wondering how I can ever 
find Myself accepting it. “Let her alone!” (V.7). That's the 
imperative voice, a command. 


B. I accept all gifts. Where the wisdom to make something out 
of this disappearing gift? What to do with it? Somebody 
suggest something quick. $60.00 have evaporated. Don’t ever 
worry that the Lord won't know what to do with anything 
you or any other Mary might bring Him. He'll accept it with 
thanks. If anyone knocks your gift, hear Him say, “Let her 
alone!” (V.7). Any expression of love, let it be done. That's 
giving. No strings, no price tags. 

C. Very appropriate, exactly right. While all stood in embarrassed 
silence against her, only One agreed with her, beyond her 
humble thoughts and imagination (v.7). “Against the day of 
My burying hath she kept this.” A week from tomorrow 
morning some of you will come to the cemetery with your 
perfume, but you will be too late. You won't believe it now, 
but it won't be a week, and you'll be at My funeral. What 
seems to you so inappropriate, most of you will wish you 
had thought of yourselves (v. 16). She might seem a little 
early. 

D. Why hesitate? So do many church givers who regard the 
gifts of some as ridiculous, out of proportion in time and 
money. It even angers them. Explode how much better it 
might be used, etc. Look out! Judas and his price tags! No 
matter how farfetched, incongruous, impossible, Christ will 
accept it. We are so conservative minding the dam, so careful 
holding back the lake of liberality. Man, let the hoard roar 
through the sluice once in a while. 

Conclusion.— Too much time spent on the hesitation stump. While 
we are fingering our pennies, the time has elapsed, the Lord’s cause 
with it and the opportunity. Who is the loser? What an expense that is! 
The church is built, the school is dedicated, the missionaries are paid, 
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the Gospel is preached. But you spend your life footing household 
bills. You never have anything to give. You are dead. 

“For whom is it, this foot money?” Christ Himself asked when they 
put the nail to his feet. 

“If Thou be the Son of God, step down.” 

“My feet stay right where your sins have put them. My dear people, 
I am the Son of God, your Savior. I give my all for you and am not 
complaining that it’s too much. Hang your tag on Me.” 

Some day we'll be at the feet where we put the perfume. 


Schaumburg, Ill. F. A. HERTWIG, JR. 
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“ON CONDITION THAT” OR “BECAUSE” 


The Catholic Biblical Quarterly (October 1957), under its special 
feature “Survey of Periodicals,” presents a summary of S. Lyonnet’s 
article “Le Péché Originel et l’exégese de Rom.5:12-14” (Recherches 
des Sciences Religieuses 44:63-84) as follows: “Re-examines these 
verses in light of the patristic interpretation of the East as well as the 
Old Testament texts which form their background to conclude: 1) that 
Javatos must be understood in its full Pauline significance as mean- 
ing not only physical death (separation of body and soul) but also, 
and especially, eschatological death (definite separation from God), 
2) that tjwaotov refers to the personal sin of each individual adult, 
3) that é@’ @ should be translated as ‘on condition that’ rather than 
‘because.’ Thus Paul is teaching that each man (adult) ratifies the 
sin of Adam by his own personal sin. This does not destroy the doc- 
trine of original sin in this passage but rather emphasizes that the 
personal sins have their root in the sin of Adam or [are] a conse- 
quence of that sin.” Meyer in his Commentary on Romans points out 
that most modern expositors have interpreted tjvaotov of individual 
sins, but affirms that the parallelism in Rom.5:12-20 demands the 
ancient exposition that when Adam sinned, all men sinned in and 
with him so that all men became mortal through Adam’s fall. Augus- 
tine’s thought: Omnes ille unus homo fuerunt is, therefore, essenti- 
ally correct though he wrongly derived it from éq’ @ in the sense of 
in quo. At any rate, there is no warrant in New Testament grammar 
and lexicography to justify the translation “on condition that.” The 
lexicons of Thayer, Arndt-Gingrich, and others support only the trans- 
lation “for this reason that” or “because.” 

JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


THE ROLL OF APOCALYPTIC THUNDER 


The German language uses an untranslatable “apokalyptisches Wet- 
terleuchten” for the spiritual weather in which the Lutheran Church 
behind the iron curtain must try to survive. The violence of this 
cataclysmic thunder was recently increased by the decree of the Soviet 
regime that young people of confirmation age must participate in the 
Communist ceremony of rededication (Jugendweihe) to the cause of 
Marxian dialecticism. Hitherto this has been an optional arrangement; 
and the Soviet tyrants saw themselves mocked by the fact that no 
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more than 2 per cent of its youth ever showed enough interest in 
this ceremony to take part in it. Now there is no longer a choice 
except that of obeying the decree or refusing to do so at the price 
of almost everything that matters in life. 

Young Christians who must decline to be dedicated to the material- 
ism of the Communist movement will find themselves deprived of 
every opportunity for further education. No jobs of any kind, except 
possibly the most menial assignments, will be open to them. They 
will be harassed by neighbors, party workers, and government officials 
at every turn. Imagine what this means for parents concerned for the 
spiritual welfare of their growing children! The only alternative to 
a certain and slow death seems to be the cynical kind of duplicity 
which flourishes vigorously under any totalitarian system. But can 
a man be saved when he has lost his integrity? 

In this respect, too, the Communist movement strongly resembles 
the beast of the Apocalypse (Chapter 13), “having seven heads and 
ten horns, and upon his horns ten crowns, and upon his heads the 
name of blasphemy.” Small wonder that the souls under the altar cry: 
“How long, O Lord, holy and true, dost Thou not judge and avenge 
our blood on them that dwell on the earth?” 

MARTIN H. SCHARLEMANN 
TECHNOLOGY AND THE CHURCH 


We are at war. It is not a shooting affair yet. It may never be. 
Nevertheless, there can be no doubt about the fact that we are in 
a struggle for survival with the Soviet Union. The launching of two 
satellites suddenly made all the world aware of the fact that, despite 
its totalitarian ways, the Communist system could, in some areas of 
technology, advance to a point beyond the present accomplishments 
of the United Staves. The two great powers are now at a point where 
they can totally destroy each other in very short order. It is just possi- 
ble that this state of affairs will prevent a hot war from breaking out. 
The United States now faces the task of moving ahead more quickly 
in its scientific program than it had thought necessary for the past 
ten years. 

There is only one way in which the United States can again catch 
up with and surpass the Soviet Union; and that is by devoting a maxi- 
mum amount of energy and resources to the development of space 
research. We have been used to neglecting basic investigations for 
so long that now, when we need quick results, we are caught shott. 
It has been estimated that we are at least seven years behind Soviet 
science in certain phases of development. 
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The President of the United States has in several official pronounce- 
ments indicated that our great nation will now have to organize itself 
for greater accomplishments in the field of research and scientific pro- 
duction. This may have some very serious consequences for the 
church, especially since the Secretary of State has announced that 
Americans may well have to do without some of their “marginal free- 
doms.” It is just this kind of statement that can be used to push 
the work of the church still farther into the background of our life. 

One serious consequence for the church may be that of reduced 
income. If a greater amount of men and material has to be invested 
in scientific advancement, less of our total resources are available for 
the work of the church. Yet this is a less serious danger than a second 
one; namely, the possibility of our church-school system falling into 
disrepute and even under suspicion in a society managed and directed 
toward one technological goal. On a number of occasions Lutheran 
schools have been called divisive of democracy. Up to this moment 
that charge has not been taken too seriously, if for no other reason 
than that school space and personnel have been at a premium. And yet 
it is not hard to envision a situation in which the national requirements 
for the training of scientific personnel may seriously cast suspicion on 
any extensive program of church education unless that, too, would be 
directed only to technological ends and so deny itself. 

A third danger might well develop from this necessary interest in 
scientific progress. It is just possible that when our national life is 
organized toward the achievement of this single goal, other concerns 
become of less value. The time may come when there is a graded sys- 
tem of handling the individual needs of persons and groups and when 
priority will be given to such as contribute directly to technological 
advancement. A fully organized society would be in a position to issue 
various types of ration cards, for example, whose value would be deter- 
mined by the “usefulness” of the individual for the national program. 

The early church got into difficulty with the Roman Empire when it 
refused to worship anyone but God. It may be that science and its 
wholesale pursuit, in demonstration of a concerted national effort, may 
yet become the altar on which all of us are expected to burn our little 
pinch of incense—or else! Everything will depend on the way in 
which the nation’s-effort is to be managed. 

Someone might be tempted to say that American officials are much 
too sensible to encourage the development of a totalitarian pattern in 
our way of life. Let’s not be lulled into that kind of cozy indifference; 
for eternal vigilance is still the price of liberty. Behind the instruments 
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of government there lurk demonic forces that are eager to turn any 
emergency into a means of depriving the church of her freedom and 
so to pervert our life. This has happened before, even in Germany of 
the thirties and forties, even though it had the benefit of the highest 
degree of enlightenment per square head of any modern nation. 
MARTIN H. SCHARLEMANN 


BRIEF ITEMS FROM “RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE” 


St. Louis, Mo.— A group of scholars launched plans to establish 
a center for research in the Protestant Reformation at Concordia Theo- 
logical Seminary here, an institution of the Lutheran Church — Mis- 
souri Synod. 

They attended the first meeting of the Foundation for Reformation 
Research, which will gather material for the center. The project is 
backed by a $100,000 fund that includes a grant from the Aid Asso- 
ciation for Lutherans, an Appleton, Wis., insurance company. 

The foundation will collect and collate original documents pertain- 
ing to the Reformation era and will microfilm all important primary 
and secondary sources connected with the subject. These include the 
continental, English, and Scandinavian phases of the Reformation, the 
Counter Reformation, and other related historical periods. 

The collected materials, available to students and scholars, will be 
housed in a library and research center at the seminary. A full-time 
director will be named to head the work. 

Members of the foundation’s board of directors are Dr. Alfred O. 
Fuerbringer of Concordia Seminary, president; Dr. Harold J. Grimm 
of Indiana University, vice-president; Dr. Carl S. Meyer of Con- 
cordia Seminary, secretary-treasurer; Dr. Roland H. Bainton of Yale 
University; Dr. John T. McNeill of Harvard Divinity School; Dr. Jaro- 
slav J. Pelikan of the University of Chicago’s Federated Theological 
Faculty; Dr. Theodore Tappert of Lutheran Theological Seminary, 
Philadelphia; Dr. Ernest G. Schwiebert, command historian for the 
Air Research and Development Command, Baltimore, Md.; Dr. F. 
Niedner, St.Charles, Mo.; Mr. Herbert Knopp, Valparaiso, Ind.; 
Mr. J. Fleischli, St.Louis, Mo.; Prof. Edgar Krentz of Concordia 
Seminary. 

Dr. Pelikan said that Reformation research in America has been 
“hampered for want of a central clearinghouse and catalog of sources.’ 

“No longer can Americans rely upon German and Scandinavian 
scholarship in Reformation study,” he said. Although German and 
Scandinavian scholars will undoubtedly continue to do outstanding 
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work on the Reformation, it devolves upon American scholars in their 
unique situation to find their own sources for the study of the Reforma- 
tion and its possible significance for the contemporary life of the 
church.” 

Dr. Pelikan is editor of the first 30 volumes of a 55-volume Amer- 
ican edition of Luther’s works currently in process of publication. 

“Anyone who calls himself a Protestant is obliged to take seriously 
what the Reformation was and did and then to see what this might 
mean for his life now,” he said. 

“If the churches of America which find their own heritage and tradi- 
tion embodied in the Reformation are to be faithful to that heritage, 
they must have available to them reliable, complete, and significant 
information about the Reformers and their work. Thus the establish- 
ment of this foundation can be of primary significance for scholar, 
theologian, and the general public.” 

Chicago. — A new service book and hymnal of the Lutheran Church 
in America—12 years in the making—was introduced for the first 
time at a meeting of Lutheran church officials here. 

More than 200 persons, leaders in the field of liturgics and church 
music, assembled for a period of intensive training in use of the book 
designed to provide a uniform order of worship and a common hymnal 
for most of the Lutherans in North America. 

Representatives from the eight participating bodies from all parts 
of the U.S. and Canada which had prepared the book attended the 
meeting in November. 

Dr. Edgar S. Brown, Jr., executive director of the department of 
worship of the United Lutheran Church in America, presided. He said 
635,000 copies of the first edition will be off the presses in February. 

Oslo, Norway.— The Voluntary Church Convention declared here 
that Bishop Kristian Schjelderup’s denial of an everlasting torment in 
hell “has never been the teaching of the Christian Church and that 
the Church of Norway must abide with its confessional books in loyalty 
to the Word of our Lord.” 

In a four-point resolution, which has received wide attention, the 
convention also said the fact that Bishop Schjelderup was not asked 
to resign “did not mean that his teaching was recognized as the teach- 
ing of the church.” As to practical co-operation with Bishop Schjel- 
derup, it said, “Each one must make his own decision in loyalty to his 
conscience before God.” 

The resolution also dealt with relationships to the state and said 
that the government’s decision four years ago—that Bishop Schjel- 
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derup was not “outside the confession” — does not mean that the gov- 
ernment can tell the church what to teach. The Church of Norway 
is still “a confessional church,” it added. 

The resolution was introduced in support of Bishop Johannes Sme- 
mo’s opening address, in which he dealt extensively with the so-called 
“Schjelderup case,” which now is four years old. Bishop Smemo pointed 
out that the dispute has never died down and has caused many diffi- 
culties to practical co-operation and to the whole work of the church. 
He therefore felt that a final word should be said. 

But Bishop Smemo also stressed that “the deviations of Bishop 
Schjelderup do not concern the most vital points in our faith” and 
that other well-known theologians hold the same views as Schjelderup. 
The state church “must also be wide enough to include such views, 
even if the church cannot recognize them as its own teaching,” he said. 

The four-point resolution, which closely followed the line Bishop 
Smemo suggested in his opening address, was passed with 108 votes. 
Eighteen votes were cast for a resolution which only reaffirmed that 
the Church of Norway still is and must be “a confessional church,” 
the teaching of which is directed by its confessional books. Ten dele- 
gates wanted no resolution at all. 

The Voluntary Church Convention is an unofficial but old institu- 
tion in the Church of Norway. To its meeting every four years 168 
delegates are elected at diocesan meetings. The nine bishops are ex 
officio members of the convention. 

The resolution on the “hell dispute” did not mention Bishop Schjel- 
derup by name. Introducing the resolution, Bishop Johannes Smidt 
pointed out that it was an attempt to put an end to the tragic affair 
in order that the church could concentrate on more constructive matters. 

Bishop Schjelderup refused to defend himself or to argue his posi- 
tion. Asking for the floor immediately after the motion was introduced, 
however, he restated his belief that “life has two ends, there is a punish- 
ment, but I believe that an everlasting punishment in hell is contrary 
to the spirit of God's revelation in Christ.” 

Bishop Schjelderup also told dramatically about his difficulties in 
his diocese, where a boycott was organized by “leading circles in Oslo,” 
and he asked the convention, if it really wanted him to resign, to say 
so clearly. In reply Bishop Arne Fjellbu said that it would be “a catas- 
trophe” if Bishop Schjelderup resigned. The intention of the resolution 
was to set forth principles to be followed irrespective of persons. 

The reaction against the resolution has been very strong in the 
secular press. It has been interpreted as aiming at “freezing out” Bishop 
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Schjelderup. Bishop Smemo especially has been violently attacked. 
Since the meeting the bishops both individually and jointly have pub- 
lished statements in which they have reconfirmed that no one has 
voiced the view that Bishop Schjelderup should resign. In a broadcast 
Bishop Fjellbu stated that he wished Bishop Schjelderup to continue 
as bishop in Hamar and expressed the hope that pastors and congre- 
gations would co-operate loyally. He indicated that the other bishops 
were of the same opinion. 

In a later statement Bishop Schjelderup said that in view of many 
expressions of sympathy he has decided to continue as bishop. He feels 
that the reaction after the convention has shown that there is “a strong 
desire for a more broadminded attitude within our old folk church.” 
He also dissociated himself from the attacks on Bishop Smemo, who is 
head of the Church of Norway. 
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All books reviewed in this periodical may be 
procured from or through Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 3558 South Jefferson Avenue, 
St. Louis 18, Missouri. 


JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH: THE MASTER AND HIS WORK. By 
Wilibald Gurlitt, translated by Oliver C. Rupprecht. St. Louis: 
Concordia Publishing House, 1957. 149 pages. Paper. $1.50. 

An excellent book on Bach, brief and inexpensive, written by a musicolo- 
gist of international repute and translated by a teacher of English at 
Concordia College, Milwaukee, who has caught the spirit as well as the 
letter of the original. Martin Luther and Johann Sebastian Bach are often 
referred to as the two most illustrious men of the Lutheran Church. Bach 
learned much from Luther and possessed two sets of the collected works 
of the great Reformer. The theology of Martin Luther is reflected in the 
music of J. S. Bach, and if one desires proof for Luther’s insistence that 
music is second only to theology and is a servant of the Gospel, one need 
but examine and hear the music of J. S. Bach. To Lutherans in particular 
the music of Bach should be neither an enigma nor a mystery; to under- 
stand it more fully, one should listen first to its texts and then see how 
gloriously and clearly Bach interprets these texts. Gurlitt, who teaches at 
the University in Freiburg-im-Breisgau, is a Lutheran; that his Lutheran- 
ism has helped him to understand Bach more fully becomes evident from 
his book, which really deserves more than a paper cover. This book should 
be read not only by the pastors and teachers of the church but also by 
the laymen. It deserves to be a best seller among Christian people. 

WALTER E. BUSZIN 


CHURCH AND CULTURE IN THE MIDDLE AGES (KIRCHE UND 
KULTUR IM MITTELALTER). By Gustav Schnuerer, translated 
by George J. Undreiner. Volume I: 350—814. Paterson: St. Anthony 
Guild Press, 1956. xvi and 574 pages. Cloth. $7.50. 

Prior to his death in 1941 Schnuerer had produced as the fruit of almost 
five decades of research a weighty German trilogy that traced the relation 
between the Catholic— more recently the Roman Catholic— tradition 
and Western culture successively through the Middle Ages, past the 
Baroque era, and into the modern world. Kirche und Kultur im Mittelalter, 
the first of the trilogy, required three volumes all by itself, although 
Schnuerer lamented the compression this demanded. It is the first of 
these three volumes that a former student of Schnuerer has translated — 
obviously over a period of years — from the third German edition (1936). 
Schnuerer writes as a loyal Roman Catholic who stands in the tradition 
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of Ozanam of Paris and Kurth of Liége; a certain amount of denomina- 
tional chauvinism, happily not too obtrusive, is present in consequence. 
This does not alter the fact that Schnuerer was one of Europe's great 
twentieth-century historians, a scholar able to handle the vast canvas of 
the period from the fourth to the sixteenth century with the confident 
competence of a skilled word painter. No less able as a biographer of 
individuals than as a historian of social processes, Schnuerer makes the 
epochs and the people that he describes come alive. Undreiner’s trans- 
lation is always lucid; if the German original shines through, this may, 
in the light of his expressed aim, not be wholly unintentional. It is to 
be hoped that he and his publishers will soon make the remaining volumes 
at least of Kirche und Kultur im Mittelalter available. 
ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


THE UNIATE EASTERN CHURCHES: THE BYZANTINE RITE IN 
ITALY, SICILY, SYRIA AND EGYPT. By Adrian Fortescue, edited 
by George D. Smith. New York: Frederick Ungar Publishing Com- 
pany, 1957. xxiii and 244 pages. Cloth. $4.50. 

The original edition of this work, of which the present edition is an 
unaltered photolithoprinted reissue, came out in 1923, the posthumously 
published first part of a projected four-part study on the Eastern Christian 
fractions who have accepted the authority of the Bishop of Rome. Although 
the policies and even the terminology of Latin Roman Catholics in this 
atea have been refined in the past quarter of a century, the book is still 
one of the most scholarly and adequate English introductions to the Roman 
Catholics of the Byzantine (that is, Greco-Russian) Rite, well-worth 
republication for the information no less of Roman Catholics (who 
generally know very little about their Uniate coreligionists) than of 
others. Fortescue and Smith have handled intelligently a difficult issue, 
in which they have had to voice some severe criticisms of representatives 
of their own denomination; their compensatory vehemence against “schis- 
matics” (the authentic representatives of Eastern Orthodoxy) or “the 
shocking behaviour of that Latin bishop who went wrong, Thomas Cran- 
mer” (p.22) is understandable and can automatically be discounted. 
Lutheran clergymen working in communities with large populations of 
Southern and Eastern European origin will find the book useful. 

ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER: THE STORY OF HIS LIFE (Albert Schweitzer: 
Das Leben eines guten Menschen). By Jean Pierhal. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1957. 160 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 

Here, told in narrative fashion, are the important events in the life of 
the famous theologian, philosopher, musician, and medical missionary of 
Lambaréné. Very readable and nicely illustrated, it does not propose to 
discuss his theological views or, to any extent, his philosophical tenets. 
It is described as a “new authorized biography.” CARL S. MEYER 
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ROGER WILLIAMS AND MARY: A DRAMA FOR THREE PLAYERS, 
By Albert Johnson. New York: Friendship Press, 1957. 48 pages. 
Paper. 75 cents. 

A dramatic presentation, needing only three players and very little 
setting, of Roger Williams’ struggle for freedom. Young people’s groups 
will find it interesting. No royalty is charged for amateur performances. 
CARL S. MEYER 


THE PATTERN OF AUTHORITY. By Bernard Ramm. Grand Rapids: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1957. 117 pages. Paper. 
$1.50. 

This is another book in the Pathway series. The author, director of 
graduate study in religion at Baylor University, is a well-known conserva- 
tive theologian. The authority principle in Christianity, he holds, is God 
in self-revelation, more precisely, the Holy Spirit speaking in the Scrip- 
tures. The duality of Word and Spirit must be upheld, and Ramm criticizes 
the abbreviated Protestant principle that emphasizes only the Bible. The 
Holy Spirit does not speak in the Bible to the cultists who twist the central 
issues of the Bible. Although the denial of God’s authority does not dis- 
solve that authority, nevertheless it becomes authority for an individual 
only as he recognizes it as authority. 

Ramm also discusses the authority of the Son of God, the authority 
of the apostle and the New Testament, and the difficult role of the church 
as authority. In no uncertain terms he rejects the sectarianism that would 
ignore the history of theology as also the teaching of the Spirit. The last 
half of the book contains Ramm’s critique of Roman Catholicism, religious 
liberalism, the kerygmatic school, and neo-orthodoxy. This considerably 
condensed chapter was in this reviewer's opinion much less helpful than 
the positive chapters in the beginning. The greatest omission of the book 
is the lack of reference to the role which the Sacraments, especially Holy 
Baptism, play. HENRY W. REIMANN 


FAITH AND CERTAINTY. By C. Skovgaard-Petersen, translated from 
the Danish by A. W. Kjellstrand. Rock Island: Augustana Press, 
1957. 62 pages. Paper. 85 cents. 

This is in many respects an admirable devotional manual which traces 
the relation between the Word and the Christian experience of certainty. 
Particularly helpful is the discussion of trials and troubles as God’s ways 

f preserving the certainty of faith. Unfortunately, at least for this re- 
iewer, the “compulsion of the conscience” to obedience remained 

t nebulous description with the legalistic-biblicistic overtones of Pietism. 

Chis suspicion is heightened by the appendix in which the author de- 

fends his failure to mention Baptism. To say that certainty rests “not 

tpon the baptismal act and observance, but upon the Word of truth” 
p.62) is a dangerous divorce of the Word from the Sacrament. 
HENRY W. REIMANN 
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PRESENTING CHRIST TO INDIA TODAY. By A. J. Appasamy. 
Madras: Christian Literature Society, 1956. 62 pages. Paper. Price 
not given. 

A CHRISTIAN THEOLOGICAL APPROACH TO HINDUISM. By the 
Gurukul Theological Research Group of the Tamilnad Christian 
Council. Madras: Christian Literature Society, 1956. 68 pages. Paper. 
Price not given. 





These two brochures—the former, three addresses plus a sermon de- 
livered to the Synod of the Church of South India, the latter, a series 
of studies in the theology of Appasamy, Chakkarai, and Chenchiah — 
are at once symptoms and samples of the intensified Geisteskampf now 
going on in India between the church and a renascent Hinduism, under- 
girded as the latter is by the “secularized humanism” of Nehru’s govern- 
ment. The battle is too frequently fought on the Christian side with 
a blunted Sword of the Spirit, but one can at least say that the Indian 
apologists stand up for the uniqueness of the Incarnation as against the 
Hindu avatars. To particularize, Appasamy, son of the noted Hindu con- 
vert and one of the bishops of the ten-year-old Church of South India, 
makes a strong plea for more Bible study, evangelism, and the cultiva- 
tion of Christian mysticism in the twenty-four Christian ashrams (retreats), 
after the manner of Sadhu Sundar Singh, on whom Appasamy wrote a note- 
worthy monograph in association with Burnet Hillman Streeter. 

The eleven authors of the second brochure include five Lutherans from 
as many missions. The group’s chairman, Dr. P. David of the Andhra 
Lutheran Church, writes in the foreword that “the Christian community 
is founded upon the Bible, and therefore its theology must be based on 
Scripture.” Accordingly aberrations in trying to relate the Gospel to some 
of the cults of Hinduism are boldly pointed out. 

Anyone interested in the tremendous task facing the church, also our 
own church’s mission, in India, will obtain a good introduction from 
these brochures. GEORGE KUECHLE 


CHRISTIANITY AND WORLD ISSUES. By T. B. Maston. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1957. 354 pages, bibliography and index. 
Cloth. $5.00. 

The professor of Christian ethics at Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary in Fort Worth presents a remarkably comprehensive volume 
designed to be a textbook. The opening chapter discusses the historic 
confrontation of church against world and the various strategies observable 
in the church. The chapter on “Christianity and the Individual” seeks to 
provide the basic theological point of view. Good is the section “equal 
yet unequal”; deficient is the antithesis of individual versus “church” and 
the silence concerning the church as the mutually interrelating and edify- 
ing body of Christians. Areas of problem and tension are then reviewed: 
family, race, economic life, communism, church and state, war and peace. 
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The treatment is scrupulous in presenting a total survey; the style thus 
becomes charged with quotation, and the footnotes become profuse. 
Unusual is the comprehensiveness of treatment of war and communism. 
This reader regards the review of Luther's doctrine of the two kingdoms 
deficient in its neglect of positing also the earthly kingdom as that of 
God. Likewise the concept of the Cross seems to concern the norm of 
the Christian’s behavior rather than the redemption by which his mind 
can be renewed. Important is the author’s conclusion that the church 
must confront continual tension and not desire that “the stamp of divine 
approval will be placed on the status quo” (p.354). This is a useful 
book and controls a prodigious amount of useful material. 

RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


THE KINGDOM BEYOND CASTE. By Liston Pope. New York: Friend- 
ship Press, 1957. 160 pages and reading list. Cloth. $3.00. 

This small but well-organized and comprehensive volume by the dean 
of the Yale University Divinity School brings well up to date the record 
of the race question and its attempted solution in the United States. 
A competent sociologist and a world traveler, the author brings together 
the important principles and statistics without overloading. He begins 
his study with the historical and secular sphere, reviews the political 
strategies of integration, and at the conclusion describes the situation in 
the local churches in their areas, the policies at national, state, and synod- 
ical levels and in the mission fields, and the testimony of Scripture and 
the church. This method tends to highlight the sluggishness of the church 
to face the problem and to render poignant the words (p. 159): “Some- 
times it has been believed that the kingdom of God will come only in the 
future, perhaps at the end of history. More often it has been felt that 
the kingdom is always coming, always present when the will of God is 
done, a present reality already pressing upon human life, but never fully 
here in a world of relativities and sin. Whatever the manner of its com- 
ing, the kingdom of God is a kingdom beyond caste.” 

RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 
CITIZEN’S GUIDE TO DESEGREGATION. A Study of Social and 
Legal Change in American Life. By Herbert Hill and Jack Greenberg. 
Boston: The Beacon Press, 1955. 185 pages. Paper. $1.45. 


SEEKING TO BE CHRISTIAN IN RACE RELATIONS. By Benjamin 
E. Mays. New York: Friendship Press, 1957. 84 pages. Cloth, $1.50; 
paper, $1.00. 

Since the experiences of segregation knife across the usual categories 
of living, it is imperative to read with breadth in view. These two books, 
while different in tone, complement each other. 

The first is written by Jack Greenberg, assistant counsel of the NAACP, 
and Herbert Hill, labor secretary of the NAACP. The book is clean and 
decisive in its presentation of the legal cases and decisions which have 
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effected desegregation. With lawyers’ sureness for picking the significant 
cause and event, the authors sketch the historical and theoretical frame 
of “The Reconstruction Paradox,” which forms the web for understanding 
the present scene. While dealing primarily with desegregation in schools, 
the book marshals the facts necessary for a wider grasp of the picture. 
Highly useful is the summary of community experiences where integration 
is at work (Chapter 11), and the discussion of immediate vs. gradual 
desegregation (Chapter 14). 

While the NAACP is the obvious hero of the first study, Mays calls 
upon Christians to be heroic in the second book. “The basis for good 
relations is found in the Christian religion, in the proper understanding 
of the Christian doctrines of man, Christ, and God, and in the application 
of Christian insights and convictions in everyday living.” The book is 
not theologically profound; one misses the accent of a more radical orienta- 
tion about a redemptive faith. Yet the book is moving, stimulating for 
the pastor who wants to clarify for others salient ideas about race and 
the church, best in the autobiographic sections where the author describes 
the reactions of Asians to him as an American Negro— an “untouchable” 
from the United States. DAVID S. SCHULLER 


RAND MCNALLY BIBLE ATLAS. By Emil G. Kraeling. New York: 
Rand McNally and Company, 1956. 484 pages. Cloth. $8.95. 

This new Bible atlas is from the press of America’s first publisher of 
such a volume (1884). The author is well known among American 
Biblical scholars for his numerous other significant contributions. 

Each of the many atlases now on the market has its own strong points. 
What these are in the case of this atlas is set forth in the author’s foreword: 
“Rand McNally Company are map makers, and the book exists for the 
maps.” This is no understatement. Not only are the maps unusually at- 
tractive and easy to use, but the text also is strongly — almost exclusively — 
oriented in this direction. 

In fact, the text might be characterized as a one-volume commentary 
on the Bible— minus a consideration of the intertestamental period — 
with a strong accent on geography and topography. Its value as a reference 
work and as a vade mecum through all the geographical references of the 
Bible will be incalculable. A complete index makes for handy reference 
to both text and maps. Thus this atlas could wisely be added to the library 
that already has one or two others. 

The text pays almost no attention, even in passing, to matters of more 
immediate theological interest. This reviewer felt that the author is unduly 
skeptical about many of the Biblical narratives, even from a historical or 
archaeological standpoint. Nevertheless, Kraeling reminds us here how 
very much and at the same time how very little we know of the Biblical 
world. 

The format is excellent; the bock is well bound, well illustrated, with 
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very readable print, and, above all, handy in size (not at all unwieldy and 
unmanageable like some other atlases). Among its forty pages of maps 
the last two are useful additions which one does rot often find in volumes 
of this sort: “Important Archaeological Excavations in Western Asia” and 
“Palestine Today.” This reviewer chanced upon four typographical errors: 
“beeen” (p.44); “Ephrain” (p. 150); “srtong” (p.196); and “evidenlty” 
(p. 30). HORACE HUMMEL 


GOLGOTHA AND THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. By 
André Parrot. New York: Philosophical Library, 1957. 127 pages. 
Cloth. $2.75. 

This is No.6 of Studies in Biblical Archaeology, edited and largely 
written by André Parrot, curator in chief of French National Museums, 
teacher, and archaeologist. In this well-illustrated little book the author, 
a Protestant, concurring with most experts, argues on archaeological and 
literary grounds that “tradition does not err in locating Golgotha and 
the tomb of Jesus in the present Church of the Holy Sepulchre.” The 
element of uncertainty remaining is minute, but “Gordon’s Calvary” and 
the “Garden Tomb” associated with it must definitely be eliminated. 
Palestine visitors and Bible students interested in Biblical archaeology 
will treasure this tidy little book written by a master. 

VICTOR BARTLING 


MAKING THE MOST OF WHAT LIFE BRINGS. By Theodore 
F. Adams. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1957. 145 pages. 
Cloth. $2.50. 

On the premise that “the seven deadly sins — pride, anger, gluttony, 
lust, envy, sloth, and avarice — ought to give way to the seven life-giving 
affirmations — faith, hope, love, courage, duty, prayer, and immortality,” 
the author makes the claim that “these spiritual realities and the attitudes 
they engender are just as constructive and helpful as the deadly sins are 
destructive and devastating.” 

“In dependence on the Lord Jesus,” “with the help of Jesus,” and 
similar phrases which carry the same meaning are the rubrics under which 
Adams gives direction and advice from Scripture on how to make the 
most of what life brings. 

The pastor will find in these fourteen sermons suggestive material which 
will help him in relating the Gospel to life’s problems, but he will find 
little emphasis on the means of grace and much of the theology of self- 
discipline and self-determination. HARRY G. COINER 


JESUS OF NAZARETH. By Joy Harington. New York: Doubleday and 
Company, 1957. 192 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 
Jesus of Nazareth is a rather free and imaginative reconstruction of the 


canonical Gospel materials. Miss Harington’s experience in radio and 
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television is evident in the brisk pace of her narrative and liveliness of 
her dialog. This book is definitely not a life of Christ, but it does make the 
places and circumstances of Jesus’ times come alive. As such it makes a real 
contribution to the layman’s deeper appreciation of the significance of 
some of the time-worn Gospel materials and of the basic issues leading up 
to the events at Golgotha. They are reverently told and illustrated with 
more than fifty photographs taken in Israel and Jordan. This is a family 
book and should find many friends. FREDERICK W. DANKER 


INTRODUCTION TO NEW TESTAMENT STUDIES. By Donald T. 
Rowlingson. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1956. xiii and 
246 pages. Cloth. $3.95. 

As a popular introduction to the historical study of the New Testament, 
this book weli achieves its objective. The author has a knack for lucid 
expression and handles a great mass of technical material with extra- 
ordinary ease. Though, in accordance with his avowed purpose, Rowlingson 
does not enter into detailed discussion of divergent views, he is careful 
to submit select bibliographies at the end of each chapter. His appendices 
and general bibliography, too, are helpful. 

Inasmuch as an undue skepticism dominates the author’s historical ap- 
proach to the New Testament documents and some of their distinctive 
doctrines, such as the resurrection, this book is not to be recommended 
as an initial approach to the study of the New Testament. 


FREDERICK W. DANKER 


THE GOSPEL FROM THE MOUNT. By John Wick Bowman and Roland 
W. Tapp. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1957. 189 pages. 
Cloth. $3.75. 

In this stimulating little volume the authors have done much to bring 
the discussion of the Sermon on the Mount up to date and within reach 
of the average Bible reader. Their basic thesis is that the Sermon on the 
Mount is best understood as Gospel and not as a new Law. The theory of 
an interim ethic is to be rejected, and Jesus’ particular ethical injunctions 
are not to be taken literally but are illustrative of the motivation that is to 
replace a legalistic approach. “In acquiring a spirit that sets one above 
the necessity of receiving a divine fiat to do this and not to do that, the 
Christian is in a far better way than any legalist actually to fulfill the 
Law’s demand” (p.62). 

Though more discussion might have been accorded the Christological 
and soteriological aspects of the Sermon on the Mount, the exposition is 
handled with judicious skill and with a tactful appreciation of what is 
significant. Professor Bowman’s translation of the Sermon displays vigor- 
ous originality and an immediacy of appreciation for the implications of 
the Greek text. FREDERICK W. DANKER 
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ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS: THE DARK NIGHT OF THE SOUL. 
Translated and edited by Kurt F. Reinhardt. New York: Frederick 
Ungar Publishing Co., 1957. xxv and 222 pages. Paper, $1.75; 
cloth, $3.50. 

Juan de Yepes (1542—1591), friend, associate, and counselor of 
St. Theresa of Avila and the founder of the Order of Discalced Carmelites, 
is one of the very greatest of Spanish mystics. His fame rests chiefly on 
the Ascent of Mount Carmel and The Dark Night of the Soul —the 
former, alas, incomplete, the latter somewhat fragmentary. The present 
volume presents both works newly translated into very readable English 
and condensed to approximately one third of their original compass. For 
the reader who is concerned primarily with the content of St. John’s 
thought, this edition answers very well. Reinhardt’s succinct introduction 
discusses Christian mysticism in general and the tragic life of St. John 
of the Cross in particular. ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


ACTIVITIES OF THE PURITAN FACTION OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND 1625—33. Edited by Isabel M. Calder. New York: 
The Macmillan Company (London: S.P.C.K.), 1957. xxiv and 
156 pages. Cioth. $4.25. 

A group of seventeenth-century English Puritan preachers and their lay 
supporters made it their concern to purchase impropriations to insure a 
supply of Puritan preachers. Their interests were centered in London 
and in certain towns in which they might control the burgesses for 
Parliament. They were tried, ordered to desist, and their informal cor- 
poration was dissolved. Professor Calder has supplied a clear summary 
for the legal documents presented in this work, important source mate- 
rials for the study of Puritanism in the reign of Charles I of England. 

CARL S. MEYER 


THE GOSPEL AND THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. By Arthur Michael 
Ramsey. Second edition. London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1956. 
xiv and 234 pages. Cloth. 15/—. 

This book, originally written when the author (now Archbishop of 
York) was Bishop of Durham, was designed to answer the question 
whether “Episcopacy tells of some aspect of the Gospel which would lack 
expression if Episcopacy were to be abandoned” (p.vii). As a result it is 
an evangelical apologia for what our Anglican fellow Christians call 
“the historic episcopate” — and for Anglicanism. By judicious elimination 
of dated material and the introduction of “additional notes” the second 
edition brings the work up to date. Lutheran readers of the book have 
always rejoiced that the great Reformer receives far juster and more 
knowledgeable treatment at the author's hands than Anglicans usually 
accord Luther; they will regret that the author did not utilize the oppor- 
tunity given by a new edition to set forth the Lutheran position on the 
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church and the ministry in terms of the Lutheran Symbols. Nevertheless, 
and even in spite of the fact that the author succumbs to the apologist’s 
occupational hazard of finally judging his own denomination by its ideals 
and others by their performance, this work presents a carefully reasoned 
argument that those who do not consider episcopacy a part of the necesse 
or even the p/ene esse of the church must be prepared to answer. 


ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


THE SILENCE OF ST.THOMAS: THREE ESSAYS. By Josef Pieper. 
Translated from the German, French, and Spanish by John Murray 
and Daniel O’Connor. New York: Pantheon Books, 1957. 124 
pages. Cloth. $2.75. 

In these three essays Pieper highlights an aspect of St. Thomas that the 
conventional textbooks — whether written by friends or foes of the Angelic 
Doctor — manage generally to obscure. It is the insight “that man, in his 
philosophical inquiry, is faced again and again with the experience that 
reality is unfathomable and being is mystery —an experience, it is true, 
which urges him not so much to communication as to silence. But it would 
not be the silence of resignation and still less of despair. It would be the 
silence of reverence” (p.110). The first essay illuminates this insight 
biographically; the second sees the Angelic Doctor’s doctrine of creation 
as the hidden key to his philosophia negativa; the third defends Saint 
Thomas against the charge of rationalism and urges that his theological- 
philosophical method has peculiar timeliness both as a reinforcement of the 
legitimate contentions of existentialism and as a necessary corrective to 
its fundamental thesis. These beautifully written and readably translated 
essays are worth a careful reading by everyone interested in the history 
of Christian thought. ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


PLATO AND THE CHRISTIANS. By Adam Fox. New York: Philosoph- 
ical Library, 1957. 205 pages. Cloth. $6.00. 

Britons — Fox is Archdeacon of Westminster — have apparently a na- 
tive affinity to Plato, so that it is only right that a Briton has “collected 
the passages [of Plato} which seem to bear in one way or another on 
Christian theology and morals and has let them speak for themselves” 
(p.11). The 123 sections of this anthology of Platonic religious-ethical 
doctrine fall under four main heads: God and creation, man and his 
destiny, the foundations of morality, and religion and the church. The 
final section consists of eight prayers. It is followed by twenty-four aphor- 
isms and an interesting little appendix in which Fox proposes to trace 
St. Thomas Aquinas’ five ways of demonstrating the existence of God via 
Aristotle to Plato’s Laws, X, 884—899. Fox’s method of translation 
("my plan has been to translate as literally as I could without being 
quite unintelligible . . . and then to modify my version . . . by removing 
what seemed really inadmissible in English,” p.15) is highly effective; 
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the notes are thoroughly unpedantic, though enlightening; the indices 
very complete. Sometimes the parallels appear remote, but the juxtaposi- 
tion of Biblical and Platonic text is always provocative. 


ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


EXISTENTIALISM AND THEOLOGY: AN INVESTIGATION OF THE 
CONTRIBUTION OF RUDOLF BULTMANN TO THEOLOG. 
ICAL THOUGHT. By George W. Davis. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1957. 88 pages. Cloth. $2.75. 

A great deal of Bultmann is available in English — actually a great deal 
more than the professor of Christian theology at Crozer Seminary cites in 
his documentation, which is limited to the Bartsch-Fuller symposium 
Kerygma and Myth, the two volumes of the Theology of the New Testa- 
ment, the Essays: Philosophical and Theological, and the 1952 article in 
The Journal of Religion, “Humanism and Christianity.” If Davis has read 
anything more of Bultmann, it is not apparent in the book. One may 
properly wonder if, except for those who constitutionally prefer to read 
about theology rather than to read theology, the reader may not gain more 
by getting his Bultmann at first hand. But for those who want a sym- 
pathetic summary of the latest phase of Bultmann’s theological endeavor 
this work is as good as any. ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


WHAT PRESBYTERIANS BELIEVE. By Gordon H. Clark. Philadelphia: 
Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Company, 1956. 130 pages. 
Paper. Price not given. 

The Westminster Confession is supported throughout in this volume, 
which emphasizes confessional loyalty and which seeks to relate the West- 
minster Confession to contemporary thought patterns. E. L. LUEKER 


THE CONTINUING SPIRIT. By Normal Beasley. New York: Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, 1956. ix and 403 pages. Cloth. $5.00. 


As of 1952, when he published The Cross and the Crown: The History 
of Christian Science, Beasley was not a Christian Scientist. This reviewer 
noted no disclaimer of connection with the Church of Christ, Scientist, in 
the present volume, which proposes to present “an independent, docu- 
mented history” of Christian Science since Mrs. Eddy’s “passing” in 1910. 
The work is independent in the sense that “the research was carried on in 
sources wholly outside the Archives of The Mother Church, and no official 
assistance was requested, or given, in the writing” (p.v). It is documented 
in the sense that, for instance, references to the works of Mrs. Eddy are 
conscientiously identified by title and page; on some other points, how- 
ever, the documentation frequently falls short of accepted standards of 
scholarly historiography, and incidental matters (such as some of those 
pertaining to The Chaplain School of the U.S. Army in World War II) 
are sometimes crroneously reported. Beasley writes as a frank admirer 
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of his late subject and her movement. Within the limits that this approach 
necessarily imposes, persons concerned with the history of Christian 
Science will find this book useful. ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


WHEN PROPHECY FAILS. By Leon Festinger, Henry W. Riecken and 
Stanley Schachter. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
c. 1956. 256 pages. Cloth. $4.00. 

The ability of some pseudo-Messiahs to command the loyalty of deluded 
followers long after the evidence of events ought wholly to have dis- 
credited them is one of the awesome phenomena of the history of religion. 
Past examples cited by the authors of the present volume are Montanus in 
the second century, Hoffmann, Rothmann, and Jan Matthysz in the six- 
teenth, Sabbatai Zevi in the seventeenth, and William Miller in the nine- 
teenth. But full and precise documentation of certain very crucial aspects 
of these movements is regrettably not available. The rise of a comparable 
movement — names and places are concealed, but so thinly that anyone 
with a file of Time magazine for the right year should have no difficulty 
in identifying the group—ain our own Middle West and in the current 
decade afforded the authors and their associates in the University of Min- 
nesota’s Laboratory for Research in Social Relations an opportunity to 
infiltrate the movement as observers and to trace it with complete socio- 
logical detail within weeks of its inception in late September to its final 
disintegration before year’s end. The book is a case history, with the 
limitations of a case history, but extraordinarily well prepared and fas- 
cinatingly written. The group it describes no longer exists, but religious 
workers baffled by cult-member mentality (notably of the Adventist type) 
will find a considerable carry-over from an examination of When Prophecy 
Fails to help them with their current concerns. 

ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


GOD’S FOOL. By George N. Patterson. Garden City, New York: Double- 
day and Company, Inc., 1957. 251 pages. $3.50. 

In an age when most people strive primarily for security — though 
physical life by its very nature is highly insecure — it is refreshing to read 
the odyssey of an adventurous Christian who felt called to give away all 
his money and possessions and live thereafter trusting God “to guide and 
provide” all the way from England through inflation-ridden China to far 
Tibet, where he won added respect for his missionary labors by excelling 
the Tibetans in riding and shooting as well as by giving medical treat- 
ment to their sick. 

The burden of the book is Patterson’s spiritual endeavor to discover 
the will of God for him in every circumstance, and having apprehended 
it, his devoted willingness to carry it out whatever the risk to himself or 
even to his traditional religious scruples. E. g., in spite of his long aversion 
to mingling politics and missions, he obeys the prompting that he feels 
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is of God to undertake a dangerous journey to warn India’s government 
of Communist designs on Tibet and Southeast Asia. 

Missionaries and other students of missions will be particularly inter- 
ested in his forthright denunciations of the paternalistic compound system 
of mission work with its patronizing reduction of Chinese adherents to 
the rank of second-class Christians. This was a well-nigh universal 
approach on the part of all denominations, and Patterson criticizes espe- 
cially his own group, the so-called Plymouth Brethren, for falling in line 
with a method so diametrically opposed to the principles observed in their 
own “New Testament assemblies” in Britain. He sees in the reign of 
Mao Tse Tung, among other things, God’s judgment on a wrong approach 
to missions. To prove that also in China a more nearly Biblical method 
was feasible, he gives striking examples of successful planting of the 
church where people were ready to trust the Holy Spirit and His Chinese 
Christians. 

Much that Patterson says on other topics is subject to disagreement, 
some of it can be dismissed as self-contradictory or even naive, but the 
church will do well to pay most careful heed to his searching critique 
of China missions, though delivered in a way that seems incidental to 
his tale of high adventure. W. J. DANKER 


REDISCOVERING THE WORDS OF FAITH. By Charles T. Sardeson. 
New York: Abingdon Press, 1956. 124 pages. Cloth. $2.00. 

The author seeks to convey to the reader the depth and personal sig- 
nificance of revelation, judgment, atonement, grace, adoption, Gospel, 
Sacraments, Church, Kingdom of God, sin, faith, worship, eternal life, and 
peace. The language is striking, picturesque, and often poetic. The book 
may be read to give modern contexts to lasting truths or for devotional 
purposes. E. L. LUEKER 


RELIGION, MORALITY AND LAW. By Robert E. Fitch, Arthur L. 
Harding, Wilber G. Katz, Joseph D. Quillian, Jr., edited by Arthur 
L. Harding. Dallas: Southern Methodist University Press, 1956. 
105 pages and index. Cloth. $3.00. 


THE TWO CITIES: A Study of God and Human Politics. By John A. 
Hutchison. Garden City: Doubleday and Company, 1957. 190 pages. 
Cloth. $3.50. 

The first volume publishes papers from the 1955 conference on law 
in society at Southern Methodist University, which aimed to meet the 
question: Is some sort of religious doctrine essential to law? Fitch argues: 
“If we are to have morality without religion, then pleasure and power 
are its ends” (p.11), and he quips: “A humanist ethic tends to reach 
for a religion, a humanist morality tends to lose its morals.” He finds 
Jesus to be the “human embodiment of all these abstract principles and 
commandments walking in their midst” and thus the enabling of action 
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(p. 26,27). Harding describes various theories of law and concludes 
that men submit to law for reasons transcending fear of punishment. 
Katz, a professor of law from the University of Chicago, uses the Lu- 
theran doctrine of the three uses of the Law to investigate the relation of 
Christian morality to criminal law and arrives at the position, theologically 
buttressed: “The law fully succeeds only as offenders shoulder responsi- 
bility for their facts . . . and this can come about only as others provide 
an environment of forgiveness” (p.70). In a highly technical essay 
Quillian gives a review of the Christian doctrine of natural law, develop- 
ing the concept of a “converted” natural law based on the sovereignty 
of God and the responsibility of man and rejecting a continuity between 
the natural law of philosophy and that of Christian theology. 

The second title has a professor of Columbia University as author. The 
volume is part of the Christian Faith Series, for which Reinhold Niebuhr 
is a consultant. Hutchison seeks to relate the significance of the Christian 
religion to contemporary politics. He finds the ethic of Jesus incomplete 
as a social ethic and regards it rather as a description of life in the king- 
dom of God, which is still to come (p.48). He traces several sources of 
the Western political ideal and concerns himself with natural law at stages 
in the development of the church and the state (cf. pp.67, 75, 175). His 
judgment of Luther’s two realms is distorted by the assumption that for 
Luther the civil realm had nothing to do with God or love. The assump- 
tions concerning Calvin seem likewise oversimplified, except that the “seed- 
bed for the growth of democratic government” is acknowledged (p. 80). 
The portion of the book concerning modern man and his politics, traced 
into the present, is more fortunate. The author argues for the importance 
in our time of obedience to spiritual authority — he terms it faith — for 
moral action. He feels that creative criticism of ethical values, along with 
human freedom, is essential to this process. The book lacks both bibliog- 
raphy and index. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 
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On the Philosophy of History. By Jacques Maritain, ed. Joseph W. 
Evans. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1956. xi+180 pages. Cloth. 
$3.50. 

Ministry to Turbulent America: A History of the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society Covering Its Fifth Quarter Century, 1932—1957. 
By George Pitt Beers. Philadelphia: The Judson Press, 1957. 262 pages. 
Cloth. $2.50. 
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